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THE OUTLOOK. 


ENATOR CULLOM, of Illinois, has introduced 
into the United States Senate a bill, in compliance 

with the President’s recommendation, for a reorganiza- 
tion of the government of the Territory of Utah. It 
vests the government of that Territory in a Governor 
and Council of nine members, citizens and qualified 
voters of the Territory, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. Senator Cullom, 
in an address of some length, restates and reviews 
the facts with which our readers are already famil- 
iar. Mormonism is not a mere social evil, practiced 
by a few ignorant and superstitious people whom civ- 
ilization will speedily convert. It is a powerful and 
arrogant hierarchy; an imperium in imperio ; it 
violates the fundamental principles of liberty as em- 
bodied in our American institutions ; it is more than 
Church and State, it isa Church which is the State ; it 
controls nearly all the valuable lands and water courses 
of Utah ; it holds a balance of political power in 
Arizona, Idaho, and perhaps Wyoming, and if not 


EDITORS. 


-. checked will soon control five or six of the States and 


Territories west of the Missiatippi. 


The objections to ‘Senator Cullom’ 8 measure are 
twofold: 1. That it is unconstitutional. This we 
understand to be Senator Edmunds’s opinion. Sen- 


ator Edmunds is an authority on constitutional law ; 
but we cannot think his opinion sanctioned either by 


the letter or the ae of the Constitution. The 
letter explicitly provides that ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” History during the 
administration of President Buchanan effectually, 
and we trust forever, put an end to the doctrine of 
‘* squatter sovereignty ’—i.e., that the people who 
happen first to get into a Territory of the United 
States have an absolute right to frame its institutions 
and determine its destiny. The Territory is a Terri- 
tory of the United States ; it belongs to the people of 
the United States; and the duty and the respon- 
sibility for its right government they cannot 
escape. The sovereignty is in them. The people of 
the Territory, in making laws and choosing officers, 
do so under a power conferred on them by Congress 
in an enabling act, which Congress has power to take 
away again ; and is bound to take away again if they 
abuse their trust. 2. The other objection, that govern- 
ment by a National Commission violates the principle 
of self-government, is more serious. Only a very 
serious exigency would justify the nation in intrust- 
ing the government.of a distant Territory to the cen- 
tral authority at Washington. But Mormonism isa 
very serious exigency ; and the right of a people is 
as Dr. Bacon has admirably defined it: ‘‘ The first 
of human rights—first in order of time and first in 
importance—is not the right to govern and to vote, 
but the right to be governed, and to be well gov- 
erned.” Some of our readers may remember that 
the last article which Dr. Leonard Bacon ever wrote, 
found vnfinished on his desk after his death, and 
published in The Christian Union of January 5, 1882, 
anticipated President Arthur’s recommendation by 
two years. The moralist prececles the statesman. 
We reproduce in another column the more important 
portions of this article. It expressed our own con- 
victions then on the Mormon problem ; time and sub- 
sequent history have only strengthened them. 


lt curiously illustrates the anarchic condition of 
parties that while Mr. Carlisle is trying to organize a 
popular revolt against monopoly—though not in all 
respects wisely—by so organizing the Committees of the 


| House as to give the Democracy the credit, or dis- 
credit, of revenue reform, a tax reduction, an in- 


crease in the national currency, and a reduction of 
the bank issues, in Ohio the Democratic Legislature 
plants itself squarely on the side of monopoly, and 
against Civil Service Reform. It has refused a seat 
in the United States Senate to Mr. Pendleton, who is 
beyond question one of the ablest of the Democratic 
leaders in that State, and whose offense is twofold—the 
introduction of a Civil Service Reform bill, and oppo- 
sition to monopolies ; and it has given the seat to his 
competitor, Mr. Payne, whose political merits appear 
to be threefold—1. That he has no record in favor of 
Civil Service Reform; 2. That he is a revenue re- 
former in favor of giving protection to American 
industry ; 3. That he was the candidate of the most 
powerful monopoly in the country, the Standard Oil 
Company. The position he is supposed to represent 
on the tariff question is defined by the following 
extract from the New York ‘‘ World” the morning 
after his nomination, which is as beautiful a speci- 
men of tight-rope balancing as we ever remember to 
have seen : 

‘‘A judicious tariff is not one for protection, only, nor 
for revenue only, nor again for revenue with the shadowed 
outlines of an incidental tail appended to it, but it is a 
tariff of both revenue and protection, one and inseparably 
adjusted and perfected as to do justice to the great interests 
of the country and —— to none.”’ 


— 


Apropos of the Mr. Pees the Chicago 
‘*Tribune” makes some statements of a somewhat 
startling nature respecting the constitution of the 
United States Senate. According to this statement, 
of seventy-six Senators twenty are millionaires, while 


lod 


enough more are representatives of millionaire cor- 
porations to give the interest of concentrated capital 
a control of that body. ‘‘The Union Pacific has 


several Senators, the Northern Pacific has one, the 


Pennsylvania Railroad has two, the Central Pacific 
has two, the Georgia railroads have one, the lum- 
ber monopolists of Michigan and Wisconsin have two 
or three, the Chesapeake and Ohio has one, the 
Wilmington Match Company has one.” 
ments are easier to make than to disprove ; but we 
think it can hardly be doubted that the money in- 
fluence has a power in the Senate which overtops 
that of brains ; and that the consequence is a decided 
degeneracy in real power since the days of Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun, Sumner, Douglas, Trumbull, Fes- 
senden, Wade, and Chase, who represented people, 
not corporations. There is no objection to even a 
preponderance of wealthy men in the United States 
Senate—‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that ;” but there is a 
great objection toa preponderance of wealth. And the 
election of Mr. Payne confirms the growing impres- 
sion that if the political power of concentrated capi- 
tal is ever to be broken in this country, it can be by 
neither of the two great political parties now existing, 
but must be by a new party, having for its object 
the enfranchisement of industry and the represen- 
tation of the people, not the corporations nor the pol- 
iticlans, in our government, local, State, and Na- 
tional. 


Mr. Dorsheiaie het introduced into the House of 
Representatives a bill relating to International Copy- 
right, based on and embodying the principles laid 
down some two years ago in our columns. He pro- 
poses, in lieu of a treaty involving no end of diplo- 
matic delays, the enactment of a simple law giving 
to foreigners the same copyright privileges extended 
to our own citizens, proviaed they are citizens of any 
country which shall have extended like rights to Ameri- 
can citizens. He does not propose to require the 
copyrighted book to be manufactured in this country. 
The manufacturers of books he leaves to be protected, 
like all other manufacturers, by the tariff. In this he 
is abstractly right, but we suspect politically wrong. 
To secure the passage of his bill he should enlist the 
publishers for, not against, it. The interest of the 
authors is not strong politically; and the general 
educational interest of the community is too diffused 
to be powerful. It ought to be understood, however, 
that this is really a measure for the protection of 
American authors from unfair competition. Our 
present system refuses compensation to an American 
author unless what he writes is worth so much more 
than anything written abroad that the publisher can 
better afford to take it and pay for it than to take 
the. foreign book without paying for it. Under 
this system writers can live only by contributions 
to periodical literature. It is doubtful whether 
even James or Howells could afford to write a novel 
if it were not for the magazines; and it is almost 
certain that a modern ‘‘ Golden Legend” or ‘‘ Hia- 
watha ” would find it difficult to get a publisher. It 
is difficult, however, to see any good reason—or even 
any poor one—for making the copyright term 
twenty-five years and refusing any renewal. The 
‘*Evening Post” reports the result of an official in- 
quiry into this matter five years ago by an English 
Parliamentary Commission, showing that a length- 
ening rather than a shortening of the term is re- 
quired by justice. Wordsworth, who in 1845 received 
but $1,500 a year from his poems, would have re- 
ceived $5,000 thirty years later, if his copyrights had 
not expired ; and it has taken twenty-four years for 
Herbert Spencer’s writings to reach a sale which 
makes it possible to publish them without expense to 
the author or his Special f friends. 


The Rev. R. Heber Newton has been preaching a sec- 
ond series of sermons on the Bible, but which we 
have hardly thought it worth while to refer to be- 
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cause they simply presented a theory of Biblical his- 
tory which, we understand, now turns out to be sub- 
stantially abandoned in Germany, which gave it birth. 
This theory treats the earlier portions of the Old 
Testament history—all of Genesis, and parts of Exo- 
dus and Numbers—as legendary and mythical, and 
as belonging to the same class of literature as the 
Scandinavian Sagas ; if this is true, we should hardly 
think such a book worth making the subject of a 
series of lectures, either literary or historical. Prob- 
ably the attempt to revive this theory wouid have 
attracted small attention if some of the watchmen on 
the walls of Zion had not thought it necessary to 
sound an alarm, calling on all citizens of the city to 
drop the King’s business and come and look at the 
A new movement 
was made to bring the heretic to trial, and one enthu- 
siastic ** defender of the faith ” suggested applying to 
the Supreme Court fora mandamus to compel the 
bishop to convene a court; meanwhile Assistant 
Bishop Potter has written a letter to Mr. Newton, the 
contents of which are not made public, asking him 
to discontinue his Sunday afternoon lectures, because 
they are likely to do more harm than good. Mr. 
Newton, who would have resisted authority if he had 
been brought to trial, yielded to counsel and a re- 
quest, and has suspended the objectionable course of 
sermons. It occurs to us that Mr. Newton's assail- 
ants might profitably learn from this little incident 
that it is well, even in dealing with a supposed here- 
tic, to try Christ's method, who counsels us, if we 
have aught against a brother, first to go and confer 
with him before we complain to the church. From 
the spirit with which Mr. Newton has received and 
yielded to the request of Assistant Bishop Potter, it 
may reasonably be surmised that if his brethren in 
the ministry had gone to him in a kindly spirit, and 
asked him not to continue his critical discourses, on 
the ground that they were giving pain and disturb- 
ance, the request would not have been disregarded. 


The new Egyptian Cabinet is essentially English ; 
that is, it is in cordial sympathy with England, and 
apparently with her purpose of abandoning Soudan 
and protecting Egypt proper. The Prime Minister 
is reported as saying that he had long considered the 
abandonment of the Soudan by Egypt and Turkey as 
inevitable ; and the Khedive, in an interview with 
the London ‘‘ Times ” correspondent, declares his un- 
reserved confidence in England and her policy. 
Orders have been given for the evacuation of Kar- 
toum, but fears are expressed that it cannot be ac- 
complished without hazard both to the troops and 
the retiring Christian population. It is difficult to 
understand how any one can covet the position of the 
Khedive at the present juncture of affairs, but the 
telegraph reports political combinations formed for 
the purpose by Egyptian rivals—among others by his 
deposed father—to secure his very unstable throne 
and his very unstable crown. 


The death of Keshub Chunder Sen removes the 
most prominent Oriental in the world, and one of 
the foremost men of our generation, measuring him 
by elevation of character, vigor of mind, and extent 
of influence and reputation. The history and creed 
of the Brahmo Somaj, of which Chunder Sen was 
the head and inspiration, have several times been set 
forth in these columns. This body of earnest, 
progressive, and highly intelligent Hindus represent 
spiritual progress and religious freedom among their 
countrymen ; founded more than fifty years ago by 
Rammohun Roy, they have given to the spiritual, 
theistic thought of India impulse and direction of the 
highest importance. Thoroughly imbibing the noble 
spirit of Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen added 
wealth of intellectual power and freedom of spiritual 
life, which gave the Theistic movement a new im- 
pulse, and has immensely broadened its usefulness 
and deepened its power. The Brahmos, counted 
numerically, are not many, but they are men of high 
character and intelligence; their sympathy with 
undogmatic and essential Christianity has been pro- 
nounced, amd the outcome of the movement will be 
a better comprehension of Christian truth and a 
more receptive spirit to its teachings among the 
most progressive Hindus. Chunder Sen will take his 
place among the great religious teachers and re- 
formers; and while he did not accept the divine 
mission of Christ, his own elevation of purpose and 
nobility of character brought him into relations of 
affection and reverence toward the Divine Teacher 
far more essentially Christian than the attitude of 
many nominal believers in Jesus of Nazareth. 


England is indicated by the great audience of nearly 
5,000 which assembled to hear Henry George’s opening 
lecture in London. His scheme is so radical that it is 
likely to find few followers among Englishmen, while 
Mr. Parnell’s attitude is likely to deprive Mr. George of 
any extensive Irish following. It is significant that 
400,000 copies of a cheap edition of ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty” have already been sold in England. 
The painful anxiety consequent upon the mysterious 
disappearance of Mr. Charles Delmonico was dis- 
pelled last Monday by the discovery of his body in 
a ravine on the Orange Mountain. For some time 
past Mr. Delmonico had been suffering from extreme 
physical prostration, resulting in a serious impair- 
ment of his mental faculties; in this condition he 
escaped the watchfnlness of his nurses on Saturday 
morning, January 5; crossing the Courtlandt Street 
Ferry, he made bis way to Newark, and was after- 
ward seen by a number of persons in the vicinity of 
Orange, the last appearance reported being on the 
following Tuesday. It is supposed that, overcome 
by fatigue, sleeplessness, and cold, he became be- 
numbed. and fell from the road into the ravine, 
and died of exposure. Mr. Delmonico was a 
man of the highest integrity, and of a kindliness 
of heart which endeared him to a large circle of 
friends. Resolutions appointing a committee 
to investigate the New York City government, and 
particularly the Department of Public Works, have 
been introduced into both Houses of the Legislature. 
The resolutions are especially directed to the manage- 
ment of Commissioner Hubert O. Thompson, and 
state, as the ground of the proposed action, that the 
increase in the annual expenditure in the Department 
of Public Works for the second year of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s administration is sixty-five per cent.; that the 
Union League Club and the press of New York charge 
him with gross neglect of duty and frequent viola- 
tions of the law in the matter of awarding contracts 
on misleading estimates and unbalanced bids. and 
unnecessary increase in the cost of, and delay in fur- 
nishing, a water supply from the Bronx River. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
T is conceded that in the sphere of science and 
philosophy there is and must be progress in 
knowledge if the mind is kept alive and vigorous, 
and, aS a consequence, active in attention and 
thought. By observation and experiment facts hith- 
erto unnoticed are discerned, and by reflection, un- 
der the light of the ideas of réason and the guidance 
of the laws of thought, they are put into relations 
with facts before known, and bound together into the 
unity of a rational system. The discovery of the 
new results not merely in additions to the amount of 
knowledge, but in the modification of conceptions 
and judgments concerning that which was supposed to 
be known, but really was only partially apprehended. 
For example, there was once more or less accurate 
knowledge of the phenomena of heat. But as time 
went on, facts were developed which not only added 
to the sum of knowledge concerning the phenomena, 
but induced a different conception of them and a ref- 
erence of them toadifferent principle. And afterward 
the same phenomena were connected with others which 
had long been classed as of quite a different order. 
In the transition from old conceptions and theories 
to the new, however, nothing that was true was cast 
aside ; it was only wrought over in thought and re- 
placed in the advanced system. 
_ It has been difficult to obtain the same concession 
for the claim of progress of knowledge in the sphere 
of religion, for the reason that religious truth is given 
by revelation and recorded in authoritative and in- 
fallible writings, and these are only to be interpreted 
according to the principles of language, and by what- 
ever processes of reflection may be needful to keep 
the affirmations of the writings consistent with them- 
selves. It is, indeed, conceded that there was prog- 
ress in revelation itself, and accordingly there was, 
from age tg age, as truth was more clearly and fully 
exhibited, progress in knowledge, by which the old 
was not merely subject to additions, but even to 
modifications. But since the completion of the canon 
it is maintained there have been no additions to the 
sum of truth. The old was continued and developed 


into the new, and, since, there has been nothing 


newer. 

It is also admitted that there has been progress in 
applying the principles of sound interpretation, and 
in constructing the results out of thought and into ver- 
bal statements. But many hold that the church has 


taken up one after another of the essential truths of 
revelation, and worked it over by reflection, and put 
it into definite and adequate expression in the forms 
of language. From century to century the labor of 
the mind was exerted on the truth, until in our age 
there are but few ‘* open questions” on which to ap- 
ply it. 3 

To this it has been said again and again that in 
our time principles of interpretation have been de- . 
veloped which were not duly estimated, and accord. 
ingly were never applied, in earlier ages. The pro- 
gressive nature of the actual revelation was not sufli- 
ciently considered and taken into account. The 
necessity of entering as completely as possible into 
the mental, moral, and spiritual conditions of the 
persons to whom the primitive and later portions of 
the revelation were made was not properly appre- 
ciated. The earlier records of revelation were read 
in the ligh* of the later, and the later were not con- 
ceived as at all relative to the recipients. Hence 
there was not nice discrimination between the forms 
of teaching in different periods and among different 
people, and a careful separation of the essential from 
the formal, and the eternal from the temporary. But, 
beyond this, it has been said, and with an effort to 
cause it to be understood which ought to have been 
more successful, that the nature of religious truth is 
such that it can only be presented in the first in- 
stance by suggestions, and mainly under analogies. 
It consists of many facts of a new order, and of ne- 
cessity the mind must be led up to these by means of 
its native ideas and the knowledge acquired by 
observation and experience, over the bridge of an- 
alogy. The earlier revelation must be a ‘‘ shadow 
of good things to come, and not the very sub- 
stance.” And the bridge of analogy will only 
lead as far as the border of the spiritual sphere, 
where the shadows still linger, unless’ there 
be also the contact with realities by experience. 
As the material world is disclosed to the mind by 
contact with it through the organs of sense, so the 
spiritual world is known by contact with it by spirit- 
nal experience. ‘‘ The things of spirit are spiritually 
discerned.” Nor can it be said that the experience 
of any one man in the earliest age must have brought 
him into such contact with the things of the spirit 
that he was able to know all the truth. It cannot be 
denied that in early ages there were men of genius 
and powerful intellectual grasp in the church. Only 
those who know nothing of the fathers will dare to 
disparage their ability and patient and fruitful toil of 
thought. ‘‘ There were giants in those days.” But it 
must be allowed that the collective mind of man has 
been advanced. Each generation has received an in- 
heritance from the former. It has begun at an advan- 
tage, and it has bequeathed a legacy to the next. 
There are periods in which it would at first view ap- 
pear that no progress was made. And yet we are 
more and more coming to see, what our faith in the 
wisdom and goodness and earnestness of God en- 
courages us to look for, that no age has been station- 
ary. Measuring its movement afterone fashion, it 
may seem not only to be retarded, but even to have 
retrograded ; measuring it after another manner, it 
may be seen either to be slowly and surely going on- 
ward, or making ground and crouching for a leap. 

Experience points out the imperative necessity for 
the advance of the mind in knowledge. As soon as 
truth is known and the mind is satisfied with the 
forms in which it has conceived it, and the relations 
into which it has put it, intellectual interest ceases, 
and the energy of thought is expended in new direc- 
tions, for the discovery of*new truth. It is this ten- 
dency of the mind which has urged on the men of 
science to investigate every accessible corner of the uni- 
verse, with toil, sacrifice, pain, and peril. This is 
equally true of the mind in the sphere of religious 
truth. That which is acquired is already uninter- 
esting. Interest is‘all abroad seeking fresh discov- 
eries. It may be said that religious truth once known 
must be held by a living faith, and through that main- 
tain an ever fresh interest through the practical 
application of it to experience and the formation of 
character and the conduct of life, and also in the 
service of God and humanity by teaching it and 
bringing it to bear on the salvation and elevation of 
the races of all lands. But experience teaches us 
that there cannot be a separation of the intellect 
from the sphere of experience and practice ex-_ 
cept at the danger of either superstition or fanati- 
cism. There must be intense thought directed freshly 
to the objects of knowledge to keep them in living 
relation to the mind as rvalities. We know well 
enough from the testimony of history that men have 
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said the Creed every Sunday for all the years of their 
lives, to whom.the words meant little more than the 
phrases of the tables of arithmetic or the formulas of 
geometry would mean to one who does not pause to 
frame the conceptions of numbers and quantity, of 
figures and proportions. 

It is the necessity of mind that it shall think its 
way into truth before it can be wrought into its con- 
victions with the substance and power of reality. 
This may explain the purpose of Providence in the 
endowment of men with great intellectual power, 
which they have used in opposition to even essential 
truth. They compelled the mind of the church to 
address itself as if for the first time to the examina- 
tion of the teaching of Scripture, and to a readjust- 
ment of it in thought. In this way it came back to 
the sources of knowledge, and, in building anew the 
foundations of faith, felt them. The so-ealled 
heretics, thosé who held in part to traditional forms 
and endeavored to modify them in the interest of 
some neglected aspects of the truth as revealed, have 
quickened the mind of the church and given it 
direction in fruitful investigation and reflection.  [t 
is probable that in every age of the church until the 
last there will be a motive for re-examination and 


reconstruction of doctrine, that the mind of the 


church may be kept alive and active, and that the 
truth may recover the power of reality for experience 
and practice. And it is more than likely that out of 
the labor of thought, and the more comprehensive 
experience of an ever enlarging and more catholic 
Christendom, there will be formed fuller and richer 
conceptions of truth, and an advanee toward . the 
balance and completeness of a rational system. 

It is, therefore, necessary that those who have been 
contented with the old shall be generous and sympa- 


thetic in their treatment of those who are compelled | 


to reopen many matters and examine them anew. 
It is equally necessary that those who are urged to 
investigation and thought shall be considerate and 
reverential toward the good and true men who are 


beyond the period of life when they can change their 


point of view and posture of thought. 

To both classes we commend the words of Pro- 
‘fessor Bruce, from his ** Training of the Twelve.” 
He is expounding the parable of the new wine and 
the old bottles, and says: 

‘*The same thing happens to a greater or less ex- 
tent every generation; for new wine is always in 
course of being produced by the eternal vine of truth, 
demanding in some particulars of belief and prac- 
tice new bottles for its preservation, and receiving 
for an answer an order.to be content with the old 
ones.” 

Without going the length of denunciation or direct 
attempt at suppression, those who stand by the old 
often oppose the new by the milder method of dis- 
paragment. They eulogize the venerable past, and 
contrast it with the present, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. ‘The old wine is vastly superior to the 
new; how mellow, mild, fragrant, wholesome, the 
one! how harsh and fiery the other!’ Those who 
Say so are not the worst of men; they are often the 
best: the men of taste and feeling, the gentle, the 


reverent, and the good, who are themselves excel- 


-lent samples of the old vintage. Their opposition 
forms by far the most formidable obstacle to the pub- 
lic recognition and toleration of what is new in re- 
ligious life ; for it naturally creates a strong preju- 
dice against any cause when the saintly disapprove 
of it. 

. Observe, then, how Christ answers the honest ad- 
mirers of the old wine. He concedes the point; he 
admits that their preference is natural. Luke repre- 
sents him as saying in the conclusion of his reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist: ‘‘ No man also having 
drunk the old wine, desireth the new ; for he saith 
the old is good.” This striking sentiment exhibits 
rare candor in stating the case of opponents, and not 
less rare modesty and tact in stating the case of 
friends. It is as if Jesus had said: ‘‘I do not won- 
der that you love the old wine of Jewish piety, fruit 
of a very ancient vintage; or even that you dote 
upon the very bottles which contain it, covered over 
with the dust and cobwebs of ages. But what then ’ 
Do men object to the existence of new wine, or re- 
fuse to have it in their possession, because the old is 
superior in flavor? No; they drink the old, but 


they carefully preserve the new, knowing that the 


old will get exhausted, and that the new, however 
harsh, will mend with age and may ultimately be 
superior even in flavor to that which isin present 
use, Even so should you behave toward the new 
wine of my kingdom. You may not straightway 


desire it, because it is strange and novel; but surely 
you might deal more wisely with it than merely to 
spurn it, or spill and destroy it.” 

Too seldom for the church’s good have lovers of old 
ways understood Christ’s wisdom, and lovers of new 
ways sympathized with his charity. A celebrated 
historian has remarked: ‘It must make a man 
wretched when, on the threshold of old age, he looks 
on the rising generation with uneasiness, and does 
not rather rejoice in beholding it: and yet this is 
very common with old men. Fabius would rather 
have seen Hannibal unconquered than see his own 
fame obscured by Scipio.” There are always too 
many Fabii in the world, who are annoyed because 
things will not remain stationary, and because new 
ways and new men are ever rising up to take the 
place of the old. Not less rare, on the other hand, 
is Christ's charity among the advocates of progress. 
Those who affect freedom despise the stricter sort as 
fanatics and bigots, and drive on changes without re- 
gard to their scruples, and without any appreciation of 
the ‘told wine.” When will young men and old 
men, liberals and conservatives, broad Christians 
and narrow, learn to bear with one another; vea, to 
recognize each in the other the necessary comple- 
ment of his own one-sidedness ? 


ANOTHER SIGN 


OF THE TIMES. 


T is a good many years since Tiny Tim made his 
appearance in English literature, but the feeling 
of compassion and sympathy which the story of his 
burdened little life aroused have since been fed and 
developed by many other characters whose chief 
claim to interest lay in their misfortunes. The 
anonymous novel lately completed in the ** Cent- 
ury’ magazine has excited a wide interest, not only 
because curiosity was piqued by the absence of any 
clue to the writer, but because the story itself dealt 
with phases of life whieh men at large are taking 
into their thought far more than in any former 
time. Bread-Winners”™ has striking literary 
merit, and equally striking artistic defects ; but. aside 
from these, the fact that it portrays even the sham 
and hollow side of movements for the better pro- 
tection of the laboring classes has fastened atten- 
tion upon it. The center of interest has been rap- 
idly shifting of late years from the higher to the 
lower classes; from the opulent and the privileged 
to the workers and the bread-winners. 

Nowhere else is this movement of the democratie 
spirit—for it is that at bottom—so evident just now 
as in England. The *‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast London ” 
has set in motion a discussion which promises, in the 
importance of its results, and in the light which it 
throws upon the English feeling of to-day, large and 
valuable results. An important feature of this dis- 
cussion is the fact that it has arisen entirely within 
the ranks of the better classes; it is the expression 
of the sympathy of privileged and wealthy England 
looking down into the degradation and suffering of 
laboring and poverty-stricken England. Move- 
ments of this kind Nave generally been set in motion 
by the appeal, more or less effective and pathetic, of 
some class of overburdened and suffering men in the 
community ; but in this instance there has been no 
voice, so far, either of expostulation or appeal from 
those great quarters of the English metropolis which 
are thronged with a populace overburdened with in- 
firmity and want. On the contrary, as Mr. Dicey 
has pointed out, the unprecedented interest in the 
welfare of the poor manifested just now throughout 
England has sought out the objects of its pity and 
carried the inspiration of its sympathy to the outcast. 

The causes of this sympathetic movement for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor are doubt- 
less many, but there are some that lie on the very 
surface ; and first and foremost among them is to be 
placed that diffusion of the spirit of Christianity 
which is steadily going on, in spite of all debates 
about creeds, even among those who reject any form 
of historical religion. It has taken: centuries to 
bring this spirit to the point of a wide fruitfulness— 
a fruitfulness larger than that which can be gathered 
and harvested by the ehurches, and which manifests 
itself in quarters even antagonistic to religion. Then 
there is the steady spread of the spirit of democracy, 
which tends more and more to identify the interests 
of classes, and to make men recognize that great 
fact, not only of Christian doctrine but of sound 
political economy, that the welfare of every class in 
the State is dependent upon the welfare of every 
other class: sooner or later the diseased and abnor- 
mal condition of any set of men makes itself felt 


throughout the whole community. When the great 
populations of Asia have the power to send the 
plague to every Western port, we can no longer be 
indifferent to the sanitary condition of the pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca. It is the recognition of this truth, 
often unconscious, which is making the higher classes- 
solicitous of the comfort and prosperity of the lower, 
and which, as a reaction from the barrenness of ex- 
treme individualism, is making popular something 
like a modified socialism even in conservative Eng- 
land. Literature, too, has its share in the great 
work ; in recent years all the great novelists—Victor 
Hugo, Tourguéneff, BjOrnson, Spielhagen, Dickens— 
have made the under world of misery and poverty 
real and irresistibly pathetic to the upper world of 
intelligence and comfort. Nothing has been so in- 
fluential in the movement toward freedom in Russia 
as those unpretentious and simple pictures of peas- 
ant life which Tourguéneff drew in his earliest work. 
Dickens, overwrought and melodramatic as he often 
was, plead the cause of the poor with an eloquence 
and an effectiveness which are to-day bearing fruit 
throughout England. 

There is no more hopeful sign in our modern civili- 
zation than this universal human interest in the 
welfare of struggling men and women the world 
over, and nothing more beautiful than the generous 


response which meets every appeal for aid wisely and 


honestly made. The beautiful charities of this city, 
which carry exotics from the gardens of the rich to 
the bedsides of poverty ; which gather into groups 
and disperse throughout the country during the sum- 
mer months thousands of poorly fed and suffering 
children to drink at first hand at the fountain of 
health and life; which send hundreds of overbur- 
dened and careworn mothers to the seashore ; which, 
through newspapers like the ** Tribune” and The 
Christian Union, snatch from the possibilities of fu- 
ture evil thousands of bright boys, and transport 
them to an atmosphere of purity and health—furnish 
arguments for the essential goodness of God which 
the darkest pessimist cannot overshadow. Even a 
society newspaper like the London ** Truth” col- 
lects money and expends it in toys for poor boys 
and girls, and so ministers to the needs of a child- 
hood which would otherwise be utterly bereft of its 
natural joys. 

What England will be able to do for outcast London 
we do not know, but the fact that men of all churches 
and of every grade of society are earnestly debating 
the question, that leaders of both political parties 
have written at length and with the utmost serious- 


ness upon it, isa fact full of inspiration to those who - 


believe that the movement of history is upward and 
Godward, that humanity has not yet reached its high- 
est condition, and that the Gospel of that Teacher 
who went about laying his hands upon the sorest 
needs of men, and imparting to their diseases the 
immortal health of his own soul, is only beginning to 
bear its largest and most convincing fruits. 


UNCHURCHED CHRISTIANITY. 
HURCH statisticians estimate Christianity by 
numbers and figures: nominal church mem- 
bers, church-goers, and benevolent contributions. 
Ministerial success is wont to be estimated by the 
numbers who unite with the church ; church growth, 
by numerical increase. But it is apparent, even to 
a superficial observation, that the Christian forces 
which make for righteousness do not all work through 
ecclesiastical channels. For the sake of a line of de- 
markation, take the popular division into evangelical 
and unevangelical churches. In the first place, there 
is a very large unchurched force in these denomina- 
tions: people who worship devoutly, live upright 
lives, contribute lib@tally to the support of the Gos- 
pel, and are foremost in works of love and sacrifice 


which are distinctively Christian. The three original — 


munificent contributors to the Andover Associate 
Foundation were not church members. There are 
scores of the foremost men everywhere—judges, 
lawyers, teachers, business men—who never have en- 
rolled their names among communicants, yet whose 
lives illustrate the principles of Gospel ethics. 
For a variety of reasons, this large class keep out of 
the church: some cannot conscientiously subscribe 
to all the articles in the creed—the bars, they say, 
are too high ; others cannot brook the low moral stand- 
ards of some Christians ; others have social affiliations 
which influence them ; others have mental difficulties 
in some of the doctrines, but accept the moral and 
spiritual teachings of Jesus; others think they can 
live as well in the vestibule as at the chancel. And 


there is a growing class of young pcople who avoid 
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church connections, yet who are active in good 
works, and in all church enterprises except speaking 
in meetings, and are vital forces within the influence 
of the Gospel. There are men without, too, who are 
keen observers, and who keep without because, as 
they say, ‘‘ much of the religion of our day is tinged 
with an unreal sentiment, and evaporates in exaggera- 
tion; much is tainted with clericalism.” Along the 
currents of the evangelical churches there flow large 
streams of unchurched Christianity ; so that statistics 
of additions to or fallings off from the church mem- 
bers do not fairly indicate the power of Christianity. 

Outside of the so-called evangelical churches there 
are organizations, sometimes called Societies, some- 
times Churches, which are powerfully influential in 
secular lines of Gospel enterprise : in literature, in 
reform, in benevolence, in politics, in social life. 
Christianity should have the credit, as a social and 
ethical system, of all its forces ; and its influence in 
political progress, in virtue, in peace, and all the 
changes that are wrought through its inspiration, 
whether within the church or without it, should 
enter into any calculation of its immediate or pros- 
pective power. Even if there is—which is doubtful 
—a relative falling off in the places of public worship, 
on the basis of increase of population, there is, on 
the other hand, a larger increase in the application 
of Christ’s principles to the laws and amenities of 
every-day life; the secular journals enforcing the 
sentiments of the Gospel, and literary men, in gen- 
eral, drawing their pabulum from the substance of 
the New Testament. There is a bold determination 
not to be enslaved to ecclesiasticism. At the same 
time the supremacy of Christ is acknowledged ; he 
is the Head of humanity ; and if knowledge seems 
now largely to center in humanity, it centers in Christ 
as well. Ina broad and true sense, nearly all the 
works and charities of our time are done “in His 
name.” He is not a restraint, but a stimulus. They 
that are not against him are for him. 

It is a question of grave import whether the 
church of the near future will draw within its present 
inclosure of worship, and to its sacraments, the large 
class which, though without the churches, carry into 
practice much of the spirit and precepts of Christ. 
But if not, this does not indicate any decadence of 
Christianity, only a change in its forms and methods 
of activity. In the face of all that statisticians make 
out concerning the relative numerical strength of 
the churches, it is patent to observation that Christian- 
ity is exerting, through multiform activities, wider 
and fuller social influences than ever before. One 
of the early clergymen of Boston thought the place 
was so wicked that God could not long spare it. He 
has disciples in all our cities to-day. But meanwhile 
the spirit of Christ is diffusing itself into all the 
spheres perverted to selfishness, and his friends and 
measurable followers without the canonical churches 
are numerous. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


OSTON’S new Mayor sails out with his colors fly- 
ing, bearing the noble motto, ‘‘ The offices we hold 
are not rewards conferred for political services.” Gen- 
eral Martin’s first aggressive act against the official 
junketing which disgraced the last administration was 
to clear out the ‘‘ bummers” and “hangers-on” at the 
City Hall; detailing a special attendant to welcome and 
assist all persons who have business with the depart- 
ments, and to order all others to ‘‘move on.” True to 
its constituency, the rumocracy, the last act of the re- 
tiring Council was the passage of an order directing the 
President of that body to petition the General Court to 
enact a bill placing the issuing of licenses in Boston in 
the hands of a Board independent of the Police Com- 
missioners, It is not probable that the act can pass the 
Legislature, but the attempt reveals the apprehensions of 
the liquor men. The temperance sentiment is rising. 
Since it began its work in August, 1881, the Law-and- 
Order League have brought four hundred prosecutions 
for illicit sales : three hundred and seven of which have 
resulted in convictions, sixty-two cases have been dis- 
missed, twenty-five are still pending, and six have been 
sent to the Grand Jury. 

The influence of the Law-and-Order League in Bos- 
ton is indicated by the fact that the gambling places in 
the city closed for three weeks, bcing notified by the 
police that it would be safe for them to do so, as it was 
supposed the League was about to take them in hand. 
Like the ‘‘coon” in the anecdote, these gambling 
“hells” were to come ready down if the League was 
aiming its gun at them. But at present it hasits hands 
full, and more than full, with the liquor business. Per- 
haps next to the nefarious influence of grog-shops 
gambling places take rank on the road to ruin. In this 
old Puritan city men beggar themselves in an evening at 


‘“‘faro.” Pretty careful inquiry convinces me that the 
places where the law is violated are ‘‘legion,” where 
young men and middle-aged men, and men in various 
walks in life, are doomed. I am astounded to learn, on 
good representations, of the class of men, many of 
them reputable in standing, and some of them in high 
rank in the communities where they live, who frequent 
these places. And they are well known to the police! 
A writer in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” remarks: ‘‘ Bos- 
ton’s gambling ‘hells’ are in full blast, and are as well 
known by all who desire to play as is the Boston State 
House.” 

I find the sympathy and confidence of business men 
here beat warmly for the retired President of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, Mr. Henry Villard. They do not 
feel that he has compromised his integrity or his man- 
fulness. He has simply been whelmed by a financial 
cyclone. He was receiver on behalf of the German 
bondholders of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, and, as 
one of a committee, stood alone against Mr. Gould, and 
by his personal efforts secured $2,000,000 more than 
otherwise would have been realized by that bankrupt 
concern. This success won for him the confidence of 
the financial world, and was the beginning of his brill- 
iant career. Turning his attention to Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, he was sent to represent the interests 
of another bankrupt railroad, in which enterprise he 
became aware of the vast undeveloped natural resources 
of the region, and, seeing the splendid opportunity to 
supply it with means of transportation, he formed the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, which, with 
the Oregon Investment Company, were the sources of 
his large wealth. Instead of eight millions being put 
into the ‘‘ blind pool” to secure ‘‘a controlling interest 
in the Northern Pacific Railroad,” twenty millions were 
at his disposal, and more would have poured in if it 
had been needed. Such was the confidence of capital 
in Mr. Villard, in his integrity and in his sagacity. 
When he began to build his ‘‘ palace on Fifth Avenue”— 
which is a block of six houses, the compartment de- 
signed for himself costing about half a million—he 
supposed himself to be worth six millions. His friends 
in Boston say his health is improving, and predict a 
still brilliant future for his genius. 

An earnest effort has been made by the Bedford 
Avenue Church in Brooklyn to induce Dr. Duryea to 
return to that city. Some time since the Doctor re. 
ceived a call from the Elders of the church, acting as 
the session, which was declined; but recently a further 
step has been taken to make the call orderly by the in- 
dorsement of the classis, and accompanying it six papers, 
signed by men of all denominations, one by men in 
official positions in the city, emphasized the choice of 
the congregation. To this earnest and flattering call Dr. 
Duryea again says, No. His attachments in Boston 
have been formed. Besides his church work, he lect- 
ures once a week to the young ladies of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and once a week to the young ladies of Dr. Gan- 
net’s school. He is also very helpful to the young men 
in the community, especially to young ministers and 
students. 

In the religious world there is not only diversity of 
gifts, but diversity of activities ; some hold on to the old 
methods, others try new methods with the old. Dr. 
Herrick, by preaching on Luther at the time of his four 
hundredth anniversary, found himself launched in a 
course of Sunday evening sermons on the church 
fathers, as Wyckliff, Latimer, Calvin, etc., which will 
carry him quite through the winter. These lectures are 
finely written, instructive, and very interesting. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, by direction of the 
Board, devotes its energies mainly to the work of mak- 
ing a home for the young men at its commodious 
headquarters, and goes out on evangelistic work only as 
it is invited by local churches, and by advice of an 
advisory committee. Although there is quiet in theo- 
logical circles, the movements of thought in the ranks 
of the thoughtful, especially of the educated young 
men, are working like a large ieaven. The paths of the 
higher criticism are frequented by earnest seekers for 
the truth, who mean to go where it leads. Some of the 
alarmists are quieting their fears, and begin to inquire 
how far the Lord is in recent upheavals of thought. 
While the week of prayer has been observed to a con- 
siderable extent by the churches, I think the observance 
has been more in the line of beginning a year’s work 
well than to secure immediate results by conversions. 
The Congregationalists, at the Congregational House, 


took a new departure by holding mid-day half-hour 
prayer-meetings, which have been fervent and helpful. 


—The Rev. George A. Gordon’s letter of acceptance 
was read at the Old South Church Sunday morning. 
He will begin his labors the first Sunday in April 
Professor Tucker preached on missions, and a collection 
of over $7,000 was taken in aid of foreign missions 

—Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Con onalists.—Pilgrim Hall,10 a.m. The Rev. C. B. Rice 
will a@ paper on some historical illustrations of Christian 
wor | 


Baptists.—Tremont Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. 
Methodists. Wesleyan 10 a.M. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
ORTUNATELY for the comfort alike of poor and 
rich, the intense cold of last week has been followed 

by as charming winter weather this week as could be 
desired. Had the thermometer continued to stand at 
twenty-five below zero, the weck of prayer would have 
been a failure. As it is, the attendance at our churches, 
so far as heard from, has been large. But the question 
arises, Why this need of a week of prayer? Why can- 


| not our churches always be in a healthful spiritual 


state ? Is it well for Christians to get into the habit 
of looking to the week of prayer for an interest that 
shall terminate in a revival’ What is our religious 
enthusiasm worth if it cannot last through the year ? 
What impressions of sincerity or even honesty are we 
likely to make upon those who call themselves ‘‘ out- 
siders” if our faith and love need strengthening by 
methods at once human and forced? Surely if our 
Christianity is worth anything, it is worth presenting 
every week in the year, and with an earnestness and 
wisdom that cannot fail to win men. This paragraph 
is not written because of any unwillingness to observe 
the week of prayer—it is difficult to see what our 
churches could do without it as things now are—but 
with a feeling that there is danger lest in looking so 
largely to the first month of the year for spiritual bless- 
ings we fail to gather the harvests which ought to be 
ripening every month and every week in the year. To 
the First Church there were thirty-nine additions last 
Sunday ; to the Plymouth, twenty-five ; to the Union 
Park, nineteen; to the New England, eight; to the 
Bethany and South, six each. The First and Plymouth 
Churches have mission churches, and the additions to 
them are reckoned to the credit of the mother church. 

It is reported that our Common Council has at last 
been converted to a belief in the legality of our State 
License Law. It proposes, so it is said, to levy a tax of 
five hundred dollars upon each saloon, even if the 
claim be made that only wine and beer are 
sold. The liquor dealers are preparing to test this 
matter of high license at the coming election, and, it 
may safely be predicted, are preparing for an over- 
whelming defeat. The people of Illinois are not 
going to be trifled with, and, if the matter is brought 
to the polls, will express their minds in language that. 
will be understood. The test case on the legality of the 
law, carried up to the Supreme Court by agreement, 
will be decided, it is expected, this month; at the fur- 
thest in February. There is little doubt what the decision 
will be, and the proposal of a Council whose members 
are so largely in sympathy with the saloons to require 
the payment of the full license fee is a straw which 
shows which way the wind blows. But it is one thing 
to have a law, and another to execute it. The Citizens’ 
League, formerly under the presidency of the lamented 
F. F. Elmendorf, will have more to do the coming year 
than ever before. It is quietly getting ready for its 
work, and, with the sympathy of the better part of the 
city behind it, will make it hot for those who willfully 
break our laws. It may be of interest to report that 
the Mayor, under compulsion of the Council, has issued 
an order which looks to the demolition of the Exposi- 
tion Building on the lake front. The building repre- 
sents an investment of nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and has furnished room for Theodore Thomas’s 
concerts, the National Republican Convention, Interna- 
tional Exhihitions, etc., and thus has been a center of 
interest to the whole city. The Council demands a ren. 
tal of ten thousand a year, which is far more than its 
owners are able to pay. Hence the order for the destruc- 
tion of the building. Those who have visited Chicago 
since the fire of 1871 will surely remember the depot of 
the Illinois Central, at the foot of Lake Street. The 


road is now seeking to buy from the city three blocks | 


of ground adjoining its present property, in order to erect 
a station thereon which shall accommodate the public 
and be an ornament to the city. If the land cannot be 
obtained a depot will be erected on the present grounds, 
and the city will lose the eight hundred thousand dollars 
which the road is willing to pay. 

It is a sharp transition from railroads to theological 
reviews ; nevertheless we venture to make it. We find 
it hard to accustom ourselves to the Oberlin imprint on 
the stately ‘‘ Biblotheca.” The contents, however, give 
little evidence of migration, and its scholarly articles 
will be none the less eagerly read now that they are 
printed in Ohio rather than in Massachusetts. The 
‘‘Andover Review” makes an attractive appearance. 
Its first number is certainly readable, and the article by 
Dr. Beard, on the Religious Condition of France, is of 
great value. That article ought to be circulated asa 
tract throughout the land, to stir up the churches to a 
united and continued effort for the evangelization of 
France. It strikes us here that this first number is not 
quite as strong as it ought to be ; that while it is inter- 
esting the it — the grip and 
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AND ABOUT “WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
EW Year’s Eve, with another gentleman, I visited 
several colored churches where watch-meetings 
were going on, They used to be features, but the old- 
time noisiness is disappearing. Nowhere have the col- 
ored people improved more than in Washington, where 
so many of them are growing wealthy and educated. 
They have some handsome churches, especially Roman 
Catholic, to which denomination many of them are 
drifting ; there is something attractive about its display 
and authority to the negro mind. The assessors’ books 
show that a large amount of real estate is getting into 
the hands of the negroes. They are buying everywhere 
and selling not at all. To own a place is for them to be 
rich. Some of them are very shrewd in their purchases. 
Just between Judge Waite’s and Postmaster-General 
Gresham's is a row of four frame houses owned by col- 
ored men. They bought them cheaply, and now the 
land is worth five dollars a foot. They will not sell for 
less, although the taxes are large. Washington is the 
paradise for negroes. The departments and household 
service offer plenty of work, while they are free from 
political cares and dangers. There are not a few 
wealthy men among them, who keep their carriages and 
perform all social duties with great punctiliousness. They 
speak of their less fortunate fellows as “niggers,” show- 
ing contempt for this ‘‘ trash” which a white man 
never displays. A gentleman who dined at John M. 
Langston’s, not long ago, told me that the colored men 
present were intelligent and witty, dressed faultlessly, 
and mindful of all the dinner etiquette. Their society 
gatherings are duly chronicled in their papers. Any 
one who has lived in Washington must see that the ne- 
vro is capable of taking on the conventionalities of life. 
In a few years a colored gentleman will be far from an 
outre personage. 

A great deal of wild talk: is being made about the 
probable action of the House regarding the land grants to 
railroads, and the national banks. Chairman Cobb, of 
the Public Lands Committee, announces that he proposes 
to forfeit all the land grants which have not been patent- 
ed; butthis is all buncombe. The chief roads in interest 
_arethe Northern Pacific and Atlantic & Pacific. They 
have finished their lines, and, although the land patents 
have not been made out, they will be very soon. The 
same bluster has been made about forfeiting their. grants 
ever since 1877, but the Democrats, when in power be 
fore, did nothing, and the present stir is more to secure 
retainers from the roads than anything else. The Texas 
Pacitic grant of 15,000,000 aeres will be restored to the 
public domain, as it should be. This grant was made to 
Tom Scott’s Texas Pacific to make a competing road to 
Huntington’s Southern Pacific. Huntington shrewdly 
bought Scott’s franchises, built his own road, and now 
wants the land grant. The Ifuntington syndicate, which 
owns the Central Pacific, has thrived by a system of ter- 
rorism and purchase in California and Washington. The 
inside of some of its methods is shown in the recently 


published Huntington-Colton correspondence. | Some 
investigation will probably be had this winter, but it 


will not amount to much. The syndicate is too rich 
and prodigal of its money. Nearly all the other land 
grants in dispute were made to companies which have 
never laid any track, and their forfeiture would affect no 
one except a few land speculators. 

Whitelaw Reid has informed personal friends here 
that he intends to be a candidate for the Senate next 
winter, to succeed Mr. Lapham. Some people think he 
will make a formidable showing, but with the bitter an- 
tagonisms which he has aroused I should think his sue- 
cess extremely doubtful. Reid was here in Newspaper 
Row as a correspondent since the war. Henry Villard 
was a correspondent here during the war, while Finerty 
and ‘ Richelieu’” Robinson, now in Congress, have 
served terms in that capacity. And they had vastly 
more influence then than now. However, journalism is 
the great estate, and its leaders have a right to expect 
almost anything. But what is there in politics to attract 
a greateditor? Reid as a Senator would not be half so 
potential as in the ‘‘ Tribune.” Henry J. Raymond 
and Horace Greeley lost their influence when they went 
into politics on their own account. Mr. McKeon, editor 
of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger,” has just refused the 
mayoralty becatise he has a more powerful position. 
Reid and Mr. Haskell, of the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” are the 
only great newspaper proprietors who want office. On 
the score of fitness both are capabie, but they would 
seem to have a greater field at home. 

But, after all, their Congressional desires appear lumi- 
nously reasonable compared with some men here. For 
instance, the other day I was at the Pension Office. An 
extremely worthy member from New England, whose 
paper mills cover acres of ground and support one of 
the most thriving cities in the Connecticut Valley, 
was striving to get a pension for widowed Bridget ——. 
Running around the department would take him all day. 
Another gentleman, a Professor in a university, and of 
vast inherited wealth, was laboring with a $1,200 clerk 
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to secure some documents for his constituents. A New 
York City member, a millionaire at the very least reck- 
oning, tells me that he spends three hours each day 
looking after the things asked for by mail. Members 
sit and warm their toes outside of bureau offices, to ask 
for favors or advice about a postmaster. ‘They run here 
and there to get a pamphlet. Requests innumerable 
for this and that come with every mail, and a vague 
fear of offending some unknown body keeps the mem- 
ber up to his work. At home these men are rulers in 
small spheres; here they are slaves. To what end ?% 
Not one in twenty ever makes a speech, or does any- 
thing worth a line in the prints. A few pleasant parties, 
a deal of monotonous attendance upon the House, and 
business and home sadly broken into, are the rewards 
of the great majority. 

Governor Murray’s term in Utah expires very soon. 
He was appointed four years ago by Mr. Ilayes, from 
Kentucky. The Governor is anxious to be his own suc- 
cessor, but Mr. Arthur is likely to choose a more vigor- 
ous man. The Utah Commission would like a more act- 
ive anti-Mormon executive, and the President is so 
fully committed to the rooting out of polygamy in Utah 
that he intends to put some one else in the place. <A 
brigadier-general and a couple of regiments might be the 
best executive ; for the Mormons are a sort of moral 
Apaches. The Territorial governments need a general 
weeding out. One of the worst is that in Dakota. 

Attorney-General Brewster is to be investigated. Some 
unpleasant things will be shown, though nothing crimi- 
nal, on his part. He is a vain man, very careless and 
extravagant, but not bad. Elated at his Cabinet posi- 
tion, the affairs of his office have been left by him to ir- 
responsible subordinates, and a corps of special attor- 
neys employed at exorbitant salaries. The best illus- 
tration was in the Star Route cases, when George Bliss 
received $100 a day and Messrs. Ker and Merrick $50, 
besides their expenses, whether they were engaged for 
the Government or in their own business. This ran for 
two years. | 

Senator Pendleton adds another to the long list of pub- 
lic men who have built mansions here and then been 
retired to private life, It now includes Blaine, 
dom, and Robeson, all of whom built palaces to enter- 
tain in, and now they are out of office permanently. 


EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON, January 5, 1SS4. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


‘“ What is so rare as a day in June?” is an inquiry which 
has been running through the Spectator’s head at odd 
moments recently, as such collocations of words sometimes 
will, and he had about concluded that there was nothing so 
rare, unless it might bea night in the same month, when 
the following lament upon the uniquity—to coin a useful 
word--of half-June, half-January days came to his eye : 


ISS4. 

The weather which is half-rain, half-snow—half-cold, 
half-warm-—half-sun, half-fog—half-thaw, half-freeze—half- 
Greece, half-Siberia—is the weather that is most dishearten- 
ing, and, happily, sai generis. One day the thermometer is at 
zero, all the water is solid, snow covers the ground, a piti- 
less wind sweeps the earthgskies are blue with cold, men 
wrap their cloaks about them and ladies hug the heaters, 
and the horses stamp their feet impatiently, or resignedly 
shiver under their blankets ; the next day the thermometer 
is at fifty, all theice is liquid, the snow is changed to grimy 
slush, humankind is shod with rubber, and the skies are in 
mourning, and are weeping inconsolably over the universal 
misery. One day we need the fire to toast our toes, the next 
to dry our clothes. One day we are frozen, the next day 
soaked: if we could only meet the same treatment on two 
successive days we should be happy in our confidence that 
old Mother Nature knows what she is about; but she evi- 
dently doesn’t. No days are so unworthy of ber seal as 
these turncoat days of January ! 


NEW York, January 1-15, 


Standing on the rear platform of a city surface car the 
other day, a communicative conductor ejaculated to the 
Spectator: ‘‘ Did yer ever see such fools as women!’’ The 
Spectator did not reply at once, for the lady who had stood 
in the middle of the street and signaled the car to stop while 
it was going around a curve was nearing the car, after hav- 
ing followed it a couple of rods through the slush. But 
after the lady had seated herself out of hearing, the Specta- 
tor was constrained to admit: ‘‘ Some women—sometimes.’’ 
‘‘No,’’ the conductor rejoined, ‘‘they’re always the same, 
all of ’em, about gittin’ on an’ off cars. They always ex- 
pect us to stop on a bend if they happen to be nigh one. 
An’ they always want to stop on the near side of a cross 
street, and git mad because we don’t, when if they’d think 
about it a minit they’d see we can’t stop a car there without 
gittin’ in the way of everything that’s movin’ through that 
stfeet. An’ you never see a woman that knows how to git off 
acar. They always grab the hind rail and jump backwards. 
Of course if the car happened to start or their dress got 
caught they’d git pulled over without a chance to save 
theirselves. I’ve had more’n fifty women inside of a week 
stop my car and ask if I went to a place that a blind man 
would know I didn’t go to. I tell you it’s no wonder if we 
talk sharp to the women sometimes, we have to answer so 
many silly questions.’’ After this free confession the Spec- 
ator fell to musing on the reasons for this feminine shortcom- 


ing, and after proposing and rejecting various theories, he 
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came to the conclusion that if ladies do not understand the 
ins and outs of travel as well as their male fellow-travelers, 
it isparthy because it would be considered ** strong-minded ” in 
them to be too self-reliant, and partly because they are in the 
habit of intrusting themselves so unreservedly to the con- 
duct of their male escorts that they have no opportunity of 
‘acquiring any practical knowledge which would be useful to 
them when traveling alone. 


Of all unprotitable and irritating uses of the tongue, the 
most useless and the least prolitable, within the range of 
the not immorai and vicious, is its use in criticism of things 


done, that are not to be done over again, and cannot be 
helped. To cry over spilled milk is bad enough; to scold 


over it is still worse—even though the scolding be of a very 
mild type. This Spectator being of the male gender, is in- 
clined to think that such useless criticism 
feminine habit. ** My dear,’’ says the minister’s wife just 
as her husband is going into the pulpit, ‘what an awful 
spot you have got on your coat!’ The poor man eannot 
take it off then; and the only effect of the irritating and 
useless bit of knowledge imparted is to. make him pain- 
fully conscious of a spot that probably no one else in the 
congregation perceives but himself and his wife. She had 
better “‘put a guard on her lips,’’ and take the spot out 
quietly when the parson gets home. ‘I have cut out a 
couple of trees so as to give us a good view of the valley, 
and let in a little more sun and air.”’ ‘‘Oh dear! what did 
you do that for? lam so sorry to lose those trees.’ It is 
always the special tree that Ae has cut down that she is so 
sorry to lose. But after the mischief is done, it neither 
makes him nor her feel any happier to go into mourning 
about it. It is a good rule, with rare exeeptions, Never 
criticise a thing that is done, unless it be for the special 
purpose of securing something better for the future. 


Who would live in the city? The Spectator has succeeded 
in getting a day’s vacation, and hasrun away from Babel to 
Elysium—that is, from New York City to the Highlands of 
the Hudson. In the city, great piles of dirty snow obstructing 
the streets ; overloaded horse-cars; balky horses, swearing 
tearmsters ; sloppy sidewalks ; 
and a general fever and rush and hurry, as though the 
world were on fire and everybody were skurrying to save 
what he could before it Was all burnt up. In the country, a 
beautiful mantle of white over hill and valley ; a bright sun 
shining from an almost cloudless sky ; many ; bells jingling 
along the country road; merrier voices of happy children 
ringing their chimes of glee as they coast down the smooth 
and icy hill; clear, crisp, pure air, such as makes breathing 
a luxury ; skaters dotting the ice of Newburgh Bay, and 
white-winged ice-boats waltzing swiftly back and forth 
upon it ; and only two griefs to the Spectator’s happy heart : 
that with all this beauty and joy so many poor people 
should be shut up in that horrid city ; and that, with so many 
invitations beckoning him out-of-doors, he does not know how 
tochoose between them. The hill is nearest, and the children 
are there. ‘Come, girlie, on with your muffler and your 
urctics ; and we will see whether the Spectator has lost his 
boyhood skill at navigating a sled down an icy hill.”’ 


The offense of inefficiency in business matters is so often 
laid at the doors of literary men that it is very pleasant 


the return of Mr. Edmund C. Stedman to the Stock Ex- 
change is greeted. Facing with resolute courage a great 
calamity, for which he was in no way responsible, Mr. Sted- 
man has met his obligations with characteristic integrity 
and promptness, and, after an honorable settlement with 
every creditor, re-enters the field of business with the hearti- 
est good wishes of a great circle of friends. There are 
many who would have seen a silver lining to Mr. Sted- 
man’s cloud if the result of his misfortune had been his en- 
tire withdrawal from business, and his devotion to litera- 
ture. His sensitive literary conscience, his high standard 
of workmanship, and the pressure of business affairs have 
deprived our literature of much that we would have been 
glad to possess. Mr. Stedman’s largeness of thought, can- 


highest value in our present literary development. 


_The world is continuously asking for rules by which to 
settle all doubtful and difficult problems. One reason of the 
power and popularity of the Roman Catholic Church is that 
it meets this demand, and undertakes to relieve people of 


telling them both what they ought to do and what they 
ought to believe. TheSpectator hardly knows whether to be 
most amused or most astonished at some of the questions 
which he reads in the column of Inquiring Friends, in which 
this same demand for rules is made upon the editor of that 
column. The truth is, there are no rules which can be ap- 
plied with undeviating regularity to all persons and all 
cases. Is it right to goto the theater? That depends upon 
who is going, and what theater he is going to, and what he 
is going for. Is it right to read novels? It is a sacred duty 
for Mr. Silva, the tired banker, to rest his weary brain after 
his hard day’s work; and for a weary brain there is often 
no rest better than a good novel; but Miss Araminta Silva, 
who has nothing to do and nothing to think of, would better 
cease Weeping over imaginary distresses, and set herself to 
relieve some real ones in the next street. Even the Golden 
Rule will lead you into mischief if you do not apply it with 
discretion. You cannot always do unto others just as you 
would have others do unto you. Because the Spectator 
desires always to have the second joint given to him from 
the turkey is no reason why he should give it to Mrs. Spec- 
tator, who succeeds in discovering something much more to 
her taste on that neck which to him appears to be all bones 


and no meat. 
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HOW TO HELP THE POOR TO HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 
By P. H. 

ISHOP BUTLER suggests the “ignorance” of 
man as the cause of some difficulties in under- 
standing the Divine government of the world. Probably 
the ignorance of the poor is a potent factor in explana- 
tion of their poverty. Hence this paper. If we would 
help the poor, we must prove our interest in them, and 
teach them those things which they most need to know 

and practice. 

1. Weshould teach them those trades and handicrafts 
which they are most apt to learn. Much of the poverty 
in our country arises from inability to do more than one 
or two sorts of work, and those of an unskilled kind. 
For while our schools provide for an English education, 
they do not prepare our youth to earn their own living, 
and so Jeave them unfitted for the active business of life. 
Excellent as may be our system as far as it goes, it 
teaches no trades; nothing of agriculture, or of the 
mechanic arts. Of our girls, what can we say but that 
they are even worse provided for than our boys? Yet 
it is very clear that our boys and girls should be early 
taught and trained so as to gain a living by their labor ; 
that all honest effort is honorable, and has its reward ; 
that indolence and lack of thrift are simply disgraceful 
in Americans. Hence, to forefend and prevent the evils 
of poverty in a country where fortune is proverbially 
fickle, all should learn with hand or brain some definite 
calling or industry. Our lands are, indeed, capable of 
producing food enough to fill every open mouth, yet 
they must be cultivated by the labor of the husbandman, 
or we all must starve. Our mines and factories are capa- 
ble of yielding all else that we require, yet they must be 
worked and managed with skill, or we shall have neither 
gold nor coal, neither cotton nor woolen goods. And 
our age is one of active competition, demanding aptness, 
industry, and push. Alas for those who have neither ! 
for the indolent and the incompetent will be driven to 
the wall. 

2. We shall be enabled to impart needful knowledge 
to the poor, not by espionage, but by considerate help- 
fulness. For the worthy poor are jealous of their rights 
and of their manhood. They dislike patronizing airs 
and all seeming condescension on the part of those who 
approach them. They are quick to discern whether 
such are actuated by meddlesomeness or helpfulness, be 
it in the name of religion, of charity, or of instruction. If 
the visitor is moved by the right spirit to aid and cheer, 
there are few worthy poor who will flout or refuse the 
proffered kindness. Living from hand to mouth, they 
are often extravagant. This I have frequently observed 
in my visits during a period of some thirty years. They 
waste by bad cooking, which our Christian women 
should teach them, by precept and example, to correct. 
They waste, when they have the means, by oversupplics 
of meats, butter, cheese, and other food. They put too 
much on the table at a time, and take too little care of 
what is left. This arises from their generosity and dis- 
like of being thought ‘‘ mean and stingy.”” Nor do they 
know what foods are best for them, as being the most 
nutritious and economical. Nor do our public schools 
impart this knowledge; they do not teach what foods 
are most sustaining and nutritious, nor how best to live 
onasmall income. Hence the duty and importance of 
our philanthropists teaching these very things: what to 
eat, how to cook, and how to get the most and the best 
for one’s money. With a large family dependent upon 


.one, there must be management, good cooking, careful 


purchases, and a saving of the pieces for soups and pud- 
dings. So, I repeat, Teach the poor not to waste by 
oversupplies, nor from the drying-up and spoiling of 
food ; for all ‘‘leavings,” not sour or moldy, can be 
‘‘done over” in a tasteful way. Even the spoiled may 
serve as fuel. Wholesome cooking, pure air, and a 
clean house, will go far to secure and promote health, 
even with plain food. The poor should also be taught 
and aided to purchase to the best advantage. 

3. Many of the poor also waste by the use of non-pro- 
ducing means for momentary relief—notably, the de- 
grading and costly one of going to the pawnshop, where 
twenty-five per cent. interest for a week’s loan is charged 
for what rarely helps to perform the work and business 
of life. Yet thousands practice this. On Mondays off 
go to the pawnbroker’s certain articles of clothing or 
other valuables, to be redeemed with the next Saturday’s 
wages by paying twenty-five per cent. on the beggarly 
loan. It is a custom which ever impoverishes all who 
resort to it. Far better go on half food for a week ; and, 
the hill of difficulty once surmounted, there need be lit- 
tle after-trouble. But if the poor must borrow, let it be 
from previous savings in banks, or from properly organ- 
ized societies for supplying the needed aid in kind 
rather than in cash, or possibly from a partial advance 
of the coming week’s dues. But let them be encouraged 
to report their wants to the friendly visitor, who shall be 
empowered by his backers promptly to supply all per- 
sonal needs of working people; and so, in stress of 


weather, help the poor to save, prevent extortion, and 
teach them lessons of prudence and economy. Thus 
they will also learn the meanness of constant borrowing, 
its cost and waste, and manifold disadvantages. 

Let Penny and Dime Savings Banks be established at 


| convenient centers, to receive small savings, and so pre- 


pare the poor for possible storms: lack of employment, 
sickness, or that modern evil—modern strikes. I will 
add, that many a one may need aid, and be wisely aided, 
when he would not stoop to receive alms, but rather re- 
sent it. Wisely to help the poor, we must know them 
and their needs; we must know what are their produc- 
ing powers, and habits of waste, and also their ability of 
saving. When they get in a tight place, and are trying 
to cross a river without a bridge, then we ought to sup- 
ply a bridge or a boat. 

4. Moreover, we must teach the girls—the sisters, 
wives, and mothers of the poor—how to make their 
homes tidy and attractive, cozy and tasteful. For the 
saloon is often visited because it isa more comfortable 
place than those wretched homes where the men and 
boys have no means of enjoyment. Now, | would have 
the abodes of the poor—of all our industrious poor—ren- 
dered more attractive than the saloon, which comes in 
direct and dreadful competition with them. And it will 
pay the church, it will pay the philanthropist, to aid in 
making home attractions greater and more excellent 
than those of the saloon. Neatness and real comfort 
should ever reign there. Woman naturally takes to 
adornment. Let her be taught that a home without 
beauty and neatness, order and comfort, is like a woman 
in squalor and rags. And let her well-to-do sisters aid 
her in the transformation of her home. Fit it up with 
some of your own spare pictures; a little paint and 
paper here and there; perhaps some of the furniture 
which is only in the way in your own homes; and aid 
in making the dwellings of our working classes, if not 
beautiful, at least comfortable, healthful, and happy : 
thus bearing one another’s burdens; thus fulfilling the 
law of Christ. Cleanliness all over it, pure air through 
and through it, tidiness and order reigning in it, beauti- 
fied by art and woman’s cunning—there is scarcely a 
tenement in our city which may not become pleasant 
and attractive to husband and brother, children and 
friends. 

And let every home be supplied with the requisites 
for innocent amusements—games, and books of enter- 
tainment—even if a new society has to be organized to 
supply them. It will drive out bad literature and sen- 
sational stories which lead to crime. Surely it is cheaper 
to prevent than to cure; cheaper to forefend deforma- 
tion of character than to reform those who have been 
corrupted. The tendency to vice, like the pest, is 
prevalent in dirty hovels. But let in the sun and pure 
air upon them, the smile of God’s countenance in the 
smiling faces of his dear children, and you will do 
much to expel vice and poverty, to uplift and aid the 
poor to self-helpfulness. As Dr. Chalmers teaches us, 
get the hearts and minds of men preoccupied with the 
good and true, the pure and beautiful in life, and there 
will be little room left for the bad and the ugly. 

The writer of this paper once suggested the introduc- 
tion of innocent games and “amusements in a certain 
Reformatory. The suggestion was adopted, and with 
excellent results. The change indicated consideration 
and regard for the unfortunate, which they duly ap- 
preciated. It gave incentive to work and duty. Faith- 
fulness and alacrity took the piace of former indiffer- 
ence. May we not believe that most gratifying results 
would attend the adoption of the foregoing suggestions 
on bebalf of our poor ? 

5. We should teach the girls those trades and in- 
dustries whereby they could earn their own living in 
comfort and respectibility. But every girl who ever 
thinks of marriage should also be taught domestic 
work: how to cook well; how to make, repair, and 
wash her clothes and the clothing of her father and 
brother ; how to preserve health and to wait on the sick. 
Such knowledge would relieve many a husband of a 
weighty and perhaps needless burden. 

It is an encouraging fact that since 1840, when there 
were only seven vocations open to women, the number 
has increased to near three hundred different industries 
which are now accessible to them. Hence the necessity 
of evening schools for teaching our young women, while 
learning trades, all the arts which a woman ought to 
know to fit her tor a happy wedded life. Even if she 
never marry, the knowledge thus obtained may prove 
most valuable in many ways. Life is complex, and 
has various relationships—those of sisters, daughters, 
aunts, as well as wives and mothers; and they imply 
relative obligations which should be discharged. Hence 
the importance of all learning how to keep house with 
ease and ability, to seta neat and attractive table, to 
cook well the most healthful and nutritious food, to 
purchase it at the best advantage, and to apply simple 
and effective remedies to small ailments; these require 
special instruction and training at home, or in day or 
evening schools. Let our ladies who are married, and 
all others who have the skill, teach other women the 


desired reported, 


required domestic accomplishments—how to become 
efficient housekeepers ; how to purchase their supplies ; 
how to save by prudent management against a rainy 
day, and how to make their homes thoroughly happy. 
Though we have old Europe in young America, the 
achievements of Chalmers, Guthrie, and Robertson there 
emphasize the practicability of vast achievements here. 
The education of the heart and of the hand as well as 
of the head will do it. Where there is little motive to 
exertion and self-help, we must infuse it. Where there 
is little ability or =o skill, we must teach and impart. 
Where we find men and women whose all is yesterday, 
of t past, and who have no to-morrow, no future 
before them to inspire to exertion, we must evoke hope 
and encourage to activity. _Despondency and indolence 
are twin sisters, even as ignorance and poverty are, and 
they need heroic and Christian treatment. And it may 
be accomplished, not by spasmodic efforts, but by the 
wise and persevering endeavors of our Christian men 
and women. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 
By M. 

OUR years ago the pastors of the different churches 

of our growing city of fifteen thousand united in 
monthly Sabbath evening services, in which practical 
questions of interest to all Christians should be consid- 
ered. A sermon from the text, ‘‘ For ye have the poor 
with you always,” was the bugle-note that called us to 
our work. 

The ladies of the different churches united in a so- 
ciety which was managed by an Executive Board of 
twelve women. A lady of rare practical wisdom and 
executive ability was secured, on a salary, as superin- 
tendent of the work. The city was divided into dis- 
tricts, and thorough visitations made. For the first six 
months the Executive Board met every week, and thor- 
ough consideration was given to every case of destitu- 
tion. Immediate needs were supplied, but the great 
question considered was, How we could help that fam- 
ily or individual to help themselves. We seldom found 
one so poor that we could not find, or develop in them, 
resources of self-help. 

The office of our superintendent became a bureau of 
supplies and employment. Contributions of second- 
hand clothing and furniture were solicited. Many of 
these articles were disposed of at a small valuation, be- 
lieving that by so doing we were helping to suppress a 
tendency to pauperism. We developed friendly rela- 
tions with the shops and factories that gave employment, 
and asked them to send to our bureau when desiring 
employees. Every case of poorly rendered service we 
Special attention was given to that 
case, 

An industrial school was organized for children. We 
arranged with the city Board of Education for children 
of indigent parents to attend the public schools half a 
day and ourindustrial school the other half. An appro- 
priation of public funds sufficient for the salary of two 
teachers was secured. Two boys and one girl whose 
presence was felt to be demoralizing were sent to the 
State Reform School. Two imbecile children were sent 
to the Asylum for Imbeciles, where we believe they can 
be trained to self-support. Several incorrigibly lazy 
persons, chronic paupers, were sent to the Almshouse. 
Three lame boys were taught chair bottoming and bas- 
ket making, and several crippled and invalid women 
light fancy work, by which they have become self-sup- 
porting. A business success of which we were particu- 
larly proud was that of a blind man. We opened for 
him a fruit and nut store. Except the aid rendered by 
his eight-year-old daughter he was dependent on his 
customers for the making of change, selecting and 
measuring of their purchases. His business has been a 
success. We greatly increased the efficieney of our Ex- 
ecutive Board by adding to it six gentlemen. 3 

The poverty resulting from intemperance seemed to 
demand a special provision. Had it been within our 
power we would have enacted prohibition. In view of 
our limitation we decided to practice taxation. A band 
of zealous temperance workers volunteered as tax 
gatherers. The saloonists were called upon, and told, 
without any reference being made to their agency in the 
case, that the families of A, B, or C were needing such 
and such necessities, and they were asked to con- 
tribute the amount to supply them. If they declined, a 
soliciting crusade began. It became the story of the 
widow and unjust judge. Several dealers, finding ‘‘con- — 
tinual coming” and taxation ‘unprofitable, have declined 
selling to habitual drinkers with families. 

The second Christmas after our organization a gentle- 
man surprised us with a gift of ten thousand dollars. 
A large house and two acres of land have been pur- 
chased in the city, and four acres a little out. The 
house has become the home of our superintendent and 
two orphan children that we have adopted. We have 
christened it Our Industrial. Our land, excepting a 
small reservation for nursery playground and laundry 
purposes, is devoted to vegetable garden and small fruit. 
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It not only furnishes employment for the man who 
superintends the work, and quite a number of boys and 
girls, but it has incited many others to make little gar- 
dens at home. We also, for the sake of example, keep 
a few bens and bees. In Our Industrial is a laundry, a 
sewing-room, and a school for the training of domestics. 
The laundry is equipped with the best conveniences. 
It has become a joint stock eompany, and is managed by 
half a dozen women, who formerly dependei for sup- 
port on an irregular and uncertain supply %f work. 
The work at the laundry is so weil done that there is no 
lack of work. It has given employment and instruction 
to many girls who have become skillful laundresses. 

In our sewing-room are four good machines, the gifts 

of the manufacturers. Here several women are regu- 
larly emploved. Instruction is given in sewing and 
cutting garments, and work done at a price that enables 
overworked mother to bring her sewing. 
One machine is reserved for renting at a small price per 
hour. A supply of patterns is kept, and assistance 
given in the use of them, if needed. Our nursery cares 
for young children whose mothers go out to work by 
the day. 

Our school for the training of domestics has accom- 
plished much. The benefits that have accrued to em- 
ployer and employee have made it the most popular 
department of Our Industrial. We are now arranging 
to place at its head the most competent of teachers, and 
we hope to secure one afternoon in the week the attend- 
ance of alarge number of poor women whose homes 
have testified to us their need of help and instruction in 
domestic knowledge. Had our Master sent the multi- 
tude away hungry, how many, even after listening to 
his voice, would have fallen out by the way! There is a 
gospel of the kneading-board and. gridiron that we 
must teach and practice. Poorly cooked and insuffi- 
cient food is the handmaid, often the mother, of intem- 
perance. An ‘‘aching void” that could be filled by a 
well-prepared dinner seeks a glass of beer. 

We have a good library and reading-room, but more 
and better than this we have accomplished in inducing 
families to become subscribers to one good paper. A 
home is very poor till this vital need is supplied. 

In the attic of Our Industrial is a storeroom filled with 
furniture, bedding, and all the necessary conveniences 
and many of the luxuries of the sick-room. These we 
loan. There is a cupboard filled with gifts of jellies, 
canned fruit, and other luxuries for the sick. It is not 
till sickness and death have entered that we have been 
able to gain an entrance to some homes and hearts. 
There has been a great improvement in the homes of our 
poor, and a corresponding appreciation and love of 
them. They are far better keptand furnished. They 
have learned much of domestic economy. ‘The little 
gardens, the home-made rugs, as well as our city savings 
bank, bear testimony. 

Two gentlemen of our Executive Board, men of capi- 
tal, are now erecting on quarter-acre lots twelve cottages 
which are to be sold on monthly payments extending 
over four years. It is our object to interest every mem- 
ber of the families to whom they are sold in contributing 
to the monthly payments. 

Our Industrial is a strong bond of union and interest. 
It is the pride of our city. We know it is the door by 
which many a man, woman, and child has entered into 
worthy citizenship. | 

The pastors of all our churches, including good Father 
F., of the Catholic, have been our helpers. They are the 
pastors of Our Industrial, and they and we have aimed 
to have every family connected with us numbered among 
their parishioners. We owe much of our success to the 

.churches of our city, It has been a great gain 
to us, and them, that we have always looked to and re- 
ceived from them not only pecuniary help, but most 
helpful sympathy, and gifts of personal service that 
have counted more than silver or gold. It is this 
abundant rendering of personal service that has given 
life and soul to our work. Always we have desired to 
remember the Master ‘‘who became poor that we 
might become rich.” 


IN MY ATTIC. 


: HE wind is whirling the snow against the dormer 

window of my attic asI sit at my writing-table 
and carefully set out these unwritten sheets, but the 
storm is as remote as if it were sweeping through an- 
other world; my fire sends out a genial glow, and pene- 
trates the atmosphere of my remote and quiet room 
with friendly warmth; the books look down on me 
from their modest cases with that air of unconscious 
kinship and unstudied repose which attaches to the best 
society ; and scattered over my table are uncut maga- 
zines and reviews waiting for the hour when leisure 
puts on slippers and meditates at ease. The storm 


. drives the snow against my window, and at times, los- 


ing patience that no one answers its call and opens to 
let it in, descends with a sudden fury and rattles the 
sashes as if it meant to violate my sanctuary by force ; 
but an open fire, books, and a quiet mind hold the por- 
tals and leave the tempest to vent its wrath elsewhere. 


My attic is a genuine attic, and not a luxurious den 
in which art has studiously reproduced humble outlines 
and modest architecture ; four uncompromising flights 
of stairs separate me from the street door, and make an 
effective barrier against intrusion. So long as a man 
remains on the fifth floor he has time for the most am- 
bitious and exacting work: society nods to him on the 
fourth floor, shakes hands with him on the third, in- 
vites him to dinner on the second, and adopts him on 
the first! The dangers of a man of letters or an artist 
multiply when he begins to move down-stairs. So 
much by way of consolatory digression ; | find that one 
needs a little philosophy to make the stairs seem shorter. 

In my attic the ceiling descends abruptly to the roof, 
the single window looks out on the eaves, and if it were 
in a foreign city 1 should have a row of flower-pots 
out there. My attic is not bare and desolate, as attics 
generally are when they get into print ; on the contrary, 
it is very attractive even in this age of universal sestheti- 
cism. An artist has given it the benefit of his small 
leisure and his charming skill, and produced a delight- 
ful tone and not a little beauty of a genuine, unobtru- 
sive kind. I am not reminded every time I look up 
from the paper which lies before me of my slender 
means, but pleased and rested by harmonious colors 
and attractive surroundings. In the corner over the 
mantel is a striking face in bronze, full of vitality, grace, 
and beauty ; lovely enough in feature and expression to 
lure me into verse, if the courteous but firm declina- 
tions of numerous editors had not long ago convinced me 
that my thin vein of literary talent runs in quite other 
directions. 

In summer, when my window is open, the indistin- 
guishable murmur of a great city’s life reaches me, and 
reminds me that my seclusion is only a narrow islet in 
the vast seething sea of human life. A quiet man, 
who loves books and meditation, and woos solitude as 
an aid to his fancy, would naturally prefer entire isola- 
tion from crowds and city noises; but the solitude 
which sings to a poetof Wordsworth’s genius, and makes 
itself speech for his best hours, is dumb and melancholy 
to one whose thought must be warmed into life by contact 
with men and women. I count myself specially fortu- 
nate in my neighborhood, for the street upon which I 
look out is not one of those interminable avenues which 
run the whole length of the city, and give one neither 
rest for the eye nor pause for the thought as they stretch 
away indefinitely in either direction; on the contrary, 
its limits are confined to a few blocks, and it gives one a 
pleasant neighborhood feeling, a sense of having a local 
habitation out of the rushing current of affairs. 

There is another reason for my strong attachment to 
the locality in which I live aud work: it lies between 
the two extremes of city life. As I stand at my window, 
the subdued hum that greets me from below reminds 
me that only a block or two distant runs the main 
avenue of traffic, along which, morning and evening, a 
countless throng passes and repasses, the outgoing and 
incoming tide of a mighty life of restless energy and 
activity. There numberless carriages convey the youth 
and beauty of the wealthier classes to amusements and 
travels and the thousand occupations of opulence ; there 
the masters of the world’s markets walk or drive to the 
centers of business and the palaces of trade ; there, on 
festive days, great processions are marshaled, and vast 
crowds collect and vanish again into that hidden world 
in which their daily toils are rigidly exacted and scanti- 
ly paid ; there, in a word, all the show and splendor of a 
rich metropolis display themselves in ways numberless. 
But if I leave my window and cross the dark hall, I look 
out upon the homes of I know not how many hundred 
thousand laborious men and women. There, if I could 
only read them, are the ‘‘ rude and simple annals of the 
poor,” unwritten save as the pressure of work and care 
is cutting them into countless hearts. I can never 
look across those endless blocks and into those shabby 
streets without catching some note from the threnody 
of sorrow and misery that fills them. 

The great, busy avenue has a thousand voices to tell 
me of the successes and victories that are coming to its 
prosperous multitudes ; the vast, dim quarter back of me 
is silent and voiceless save to those whose hearts are in 
harmony with the “still, sad music of humanity.” On 
winter evenings, whenthe snow sweeps against my win- 
dow, and the fire throws its glow over my books, I think 
most of those to whom life brings the labor without the 
reward, the struggle without the victory, the agony with- 
out the song. 


—The charm of winter scenery is in the beauty and 
delicacy of the outlines which it brings into view. 
Summer overhangs the whole framework of nature 
with a vast drapery of foliage and blossom, and hides 
from the eye that essential loveliness which runs through 
all things; it is only when the frost has loosened the 
leaves and killed the blossoms that the higher beauty of 
structure comes out. So sorrow, which scatters the 
flowers of life and sweeps the landscape like a wintry 
blast, discloses a beauty unsuspected in the days of 
sunshine. 


CROWTHER AND THIRSK. 
A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 
By Ame ia E. Barr. 

IV. 


* And the King hath laid his hand 
On the watcher’s head : 
Till the heart that was worn and sad 
Is quiet and comforted.” 

ONATHAN sat up that night, waiting for the an- 

‘swer to his prayer; and about midnight it came- 
Thirsk had been conscious, had recognized his wife, and 
the physicians were hopeful of his final recovery. Up 
to this time Eleanor’s position had been a painful one. 
On her return home she had been met by the house- 
keeper with a polite but extreme coldness, and, though 
her orders were obeyed, she could feel that the service 
was given under mental protest. Oh! how the familiar 
rooms reproached her! She remembered with what 
loving lavishness Anthony had adorned them for her re- 
ception. He had suffered nothing to be disturbed ; her 
clothing hung in the wardrobes as she had left it, the 
jewels and laces she had been wearing were still lying 
loosely scattered over her dressing-table. What sorrow 
that night’s passion and desertion of her duty had 


caused! 


She took her place in the sick-room at once, and she 
kept it through all kinds of unspoken disapproval. 
Her sleepless service, her patient love, her never-weary- 
ing watch, were all doubtfully regarded. Not a servant 
on the place pitied her exhaustion, or believed in her 
late affection and repentance. They were all sure it was 
her jointure and her widows rights she was guarding. 
When Thirsk came to himself again, it was within an 
hour of midnight. He had been ina profound sleep for 
fourteen hours, and Eleanor had suffered no foot to enter 
the corridor in which he lay. She was cold, she was 
hungry, but she stirred not. At length she noticed him 
breathe more audibly. Slowly he opened his eyes, and 
let them rest upon the eager, loving, sorrowful face 
breathlessly watchi.g him. A faint smile parted his 
lips, and he whispered : 

** Eleanor !” 

« Anthony !” 

She took his wasted hands and kissed them, and then 
he fet her tears dropping upon his face. There was no 
need of words. In that supreme moment their souls 
met and understood each other. An hour afterward, 
the nurse on duty had let the whole household know 
that ‘‘ Master and mistress were friends;”’ and then 
Eleanor found that the Squire’s pardon included that of 
all his retainers. Never before had she spent more 
calmly happy hours than those in which she watched 
her husband come slowly back to life and love. 

The subject of Thirsk’s attack, as the cause of his ill- 
ness, was not named to him, and for many days after 
consciousness returned he did not allude toit. If re- 
membered, the memory was only a part of all the hide- 
ous phantoms which had peopled the period of his de- 
lirium. One day he was moved toa couch near a window, 
and left alone while Eleanor went to make some change 
in her dress. He promised to sleep, but he glanced out 
of the window, and, between the leafless trees, saw the 
broad white spaces of Thirsk Common, and the spire of 
the church. In some way they touched a key of mem- 
ory which gave him back the whole scene of Christmas 
Eve. Quick and vivid as a dream, every circumstance 
passed before him. The faces of the men who attacked 
him, their voices and dress, the seizure of his horse, the 
blow, the fall, the bitter cold, the slow, agonizing return 
to consciousness, the bending face of Crowther, the 
drops of water, the encouraging words, and the strong 
arms whose embrace was his last remembrance—all these 
things he lived over again. He had been tormented and 
haunted with unreal visions, but these, he knew, were 
realities ; and when Eleanor returned to him, radiant in 
ruby-colored silk and fine lace, she was amazed to see 
the expression on his face ; it was so solemn and full of 
purpose. 

‘‘Eleanor, I want to see your father. 
here while I was sick ?” 

‘‘ He came every morning to ask how you were.” 

‘‘Send for him. Tell him I would come to him if I 
were able.” 

Crowther was not much astonished when we got the 
message. He had expected it. He knew Thirsk’s heart 
by hisown. He would be as ready to acknowledge a 
kindness as to return an injury. Still, he disliked the 
thought of the interview, for how could he say to a 
man weak and helpless as an infant all the things he 
believed it to be his duty to say? ‘‘ But he'll hev to 
hear t’ truth, sick or not sick,” he decided; ‘‘I’ll not 
yield an inch of my right, not I.” 

So Crowther’s attitude was a little on the defensive 
as he walked up the wide oak staircase of Thirsk Hall. 
It was in the evening, and the sick Squire was in bed. 
Every feeling of ill will vanished when he saw him, for 
he saw a man with the shadow of the grave yet upon 
his face, and the hand he stretched out was tod weak 
and thin to return Jonathan’s clasp. At first the two 
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men could not speak ; Thirsk looked in the broad, rosy 
face of his antagonist, and there was something so 
pathetic in the look that Crowther could not resist its 
mute appeal. 

varry sorry, Thirsk.” 

“Tm very grateful to you, Crowther. 
my life. ’ 

“T’m right glad I did it.” 

‘‘T have wronged you—robbed and wronged you.” 

‘‘ Ay! thou hes; that’s truth about it.” 

‘‘] want to remedy the wrong as well as I can; will 
you drop the suit? I'll pay all expenses.” 

‘* Thou can stop it to-morrow, and I'll be glad.” 

‘* As for the damages—” 

‘To be sure, they'll hev to be considered.” 

“Twill give up the new mill, with all pertaining 
to it.” 

‘‘ Why, ta sees, I hevn't money to run both. 
it to a stranger, I'd happen hev bother again.” 

‘Eleanor, you have something to say to your father, 
I know.” 

‘Father, I brought all this trouble upon Anthony 
and you. I have made you lose more than the £50,000 
you gave meas my marriage portion. Take it back. 
If I prove myself more worthy of it, you can restore it 
when you are more able. I cannot keep it now.” 

‘Well, my lass, I like this in thee. If Thirsk is 
willing, lam. It will run both mills till 1 make them 
run themselves again; and neither Thirsk nor thee 
will lose by it in t’ end.”’ 

‘*Crowther, shake hands with me. From this hour 
it shall be Crowther & Thirsk. Im all that is to be 
for your welfare I'll put my foot against yours. I’m 
sure you will be true to the life you saved.” 

‘* Before God, I will, Thirsk. Thou shall be my son 
and my younger brother, and t’ man that touches thee 
to harm thee will hev to answer forit to Jonathan 
Crowther.” 

‘‘T will have the proper papers made out as soon as 
ever it is possible. Is there anything I can do now ?” 

‘Could thou write thy name 

think I could.” 

“Then I'll write an order to Sykes to give up all in 
Thirsk Mill to me to-morrow, and thou shall sign it. 
He’s been saying some things not to be borne about me, 
and | want him out o’ the reach o’ my hand. I came 
varry near striking him this afternoon.”’ . 

“It is right he should go. Write the order aud I 
will sign it.” 

It would be foolish to say that Jonathan had no per- 
sonal feeling in this matter. He was glad to get the 
better of an enemy so mean and wicked, and it did give 
him pleasure to say to Jim Boocock in the morning : 

‘‘ Jim, get Lawyer Newby to go wi’ thee to Sykes, 
and show him that bit o’ paper, and give him my com- 
pliments—nay, thou needn’t make any compliments 
about it—just tell him, I say, to get out o’ my mill as 
quick as iver he can !” 

‘““My word! but this is a bonny come-up. 
thysen, Jonathan ?” 

“IT am. I’m more mysen then I hev been for four 
years. Man, 1 feel as if I hed dropped owd Satan’s 
ball and chain. It’s to be Thirsk & Crowther now, and 
allays—Thirsk & Crowther.” 

Jonathan’s next thought was Sarah. She was not 
at the mill, and he went to the cottage. Joyce was 
still too ill to be down-stairs, and the three children were 
with their aunt. She sat before the fire with the baby 
upon her knee, and the little girl whose royal name had 
caused such heartburnings was spelling out a lesson 
beside her. She turned when the door opened, and her 
face flushed with pleasure. Jonathan could scarce 
restrain his tears. He took her hands and said, “Sit 
thee down ; I hev good news for thee. Thirsk hes come 
to his full remembrance, and he says Steve hed nothing 
to do with t’ robbery. And I’m out of trouble mysen, 
Sarah, for all’s right now between Crowther and Thirsk. 
How soon will ta marry me now, and come to thy own 
home ?” 

‘* How can I leave these three childer—nay, there’s 
four o’ them? Joyce is just as fit for nowt. Thou 
must wait till t’ right time comes.”’ 

‘* If ta knew, Sarah, how it pains me to see thy white, 
half-clemmed face! How can I be happy, and thou so 
miserable ?” 

‘‘ Nay-a, not miserable ; nobody is that who is doing 
the thing they ought to do.”’ 

At last the trial came on. Squire Thirsk asserted 
that only two men attacked him, that he had observed 
these two attentively as they approached him, and with- 
out hesitation he selected the guilty men. Steve was 
fully acquitted ; but he soon found his condition a very 
painful one. His workfellows in Crowther’s mill did 
not care to know him; his old companions passed him 
by. He was in a greater danger than he had ever been 
before—the danger cf a hopeless, subjugated heart. 

But a woman’s love never fails. Sarah felt that 
another effort must be made for him. She saw Crow- 
ther. She showed him jnst how Steve stood in his own 
little world, aud she begged him to send the lad to 
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road for Steve had been taken. 
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America, v herz he could have a fair chance to put his 


good resolutions into practice. Crowther had but little 
hope, but he could not resist Sarah’s anxious face, and 
the tears in her sorrowful eyes. Within a week Steve 
had sailed for New York, full of enthusiasm and of 
new born hopes. He made plenty of promises, and 
Sarah believed him, though he had no definite plan as 
to how they were to be redeemed. 

When in the middle of the Atlantic, the key to his 
character was found. For eight days they were driven 
before a fierce storm, and when all hope appeared to 
be over, and the crew refused any longer to obey orders 
Steve was the captain’s right hand. Things that ap- 
peared impossible to a landsman he did by some natu- 
ural gift or instinct; his spirits and courage rose with 
the storm, rose above it; and the man who had been a 
coward among wheels and bands and pulleys knew 
only an exultant joy in his conflict with the winds and 
waves. When almost in extremity, they met a steamer 
which took them into port; but the first step on the right 
For the captain said to 


him: 


| 
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‘* What is your trade, young man ”” 

weaver, Captain,” 

‘* And your father 7” 

‘* Was also a weaver.” 

‘Very strange. Well, nature meant you for a sailor, 
und your father made you a weaver ; thut is the way 
people steer on wrong tacks, and then wonder they run 
upon rocks. Will you leave your loom, and take the 
helm with me ?” 

‘Tl do it gladly, captain.’ 

Never afterward did Steve want to be idle. Into this 
work he put his whole soul; duty was delight. By the 
next December he had a little home in New York for 
his family, and Joyce and the children were to leave for 
it about the middle of the month ; for Steve would be in 
Liverpool about that time with hisship. ** Quartermaster 
of the ‘ Arion,’ ” he wrote himself, and he was studying 
navigation with more delight than he had ever studied 
anything in his life. ‘‘ And Pll be captain of some good 
ship, Sarah, before five years are over,” he said, enthusi- 
astically. She fully believed him. She was standing 
with him on the deck of the ** Arion,” and thinking how 
handsome he looked in his blue sailor dress, and how 
bright and purposeful all his ways were. And it may be 
noted here that he has kept his word, for there is not to 
day in all the merchant service a safer, bolder, more 
trusted Captain than Captain Stephen Benson. 

Somehow, when Sarah left him, it was with a convic- 
tion of his success, and she turned away from the dock 
with a pleasant memory of the Quartermaster holding up 
the baby for her last look, and of Joyce and Victoria 
and little Billy beside him. It had been altogether a 
hopeful trip, and she was eager to tell Crowther about 
it. But he was with Eleanor and Thirsk in Lon- 
don. Thirsk was to see some eminent surgeon there, 
and then go to Southern France for the winter. It was 
Jim Boocock told her. ‘Crowther and Thirsk are as 
thick as thack now,” he said ; *‘and Mistress Thirsk, she 
rules ‘em both. She’s got sense to call her orders 
‘wishes ;’ that’s about t’ difference, lass. Men folk are 
that easy fooled, I often wonder! women can look i’ 
their faces without laughing at ’em.”’ 

Sarah laughed softly in Jim’s face, and turned happily 
away. From her heart had fallen such a load that she 
often now found herself singing at her loom again. As 
Christmas drew near, she went back to her old work of 
decking the chapel and Sunday-school rooms for the 
festival, and attending to all those prosaic details which 
make it beautiful to others. She was busy in the chapel 
hanging the last wreaths, when she heard some one call 
her. The voice was a strong, cheery one, and her soul 
knew its faintest echo. She made no pretense of not 
hearing it, but answered, ‘‘ I am here, master.”’ 

She was standing by the communion rail when he 
joined her, and he said, *‘ Thou is just where I want 
thee to be, Sarah. I hev t’ license in my pocket, and t’ 
marriage ring, and Mr. Braithwaite says he’ll wed us in 
the morning. Will ta come home to-morrow ?” ; 

‘“‘ My dear lad, I’l] do now whativer thou wants me to 

do. I hev no duty to put before my love for thee 
now.” 
They sat down together in Jonathan’s pew—at last, 
at last, each heart able to give perfect love and confi- 
dence to the other. Sarah told Crowther all about 
Steve, and Crowther spoke of his last Christmas Eve, and 
of what peace and prosperity had followed the good 
deed he did upon it. And they sat so long that the 
chapel-keeper looked in disapprovingly several times, 
but finally went home happy with a sovereign in his 
pocket, and so grateful to Jonathan that he fully re- 
solved not to tell his wife what he suspected—a resolution 
that, it is needless to say, he broke within an hour. 

The next morning there was the usual Christmas ser- 
vice in the chapel; and after it, Jonathan and Jim Boo- 
cock, Sarah and Mrs. Braithwaite, came quietly up to 
the communion rails. No one in the congregation 
moved until Jonathan, radiant with joy, turned to them 
with his wife upon his arm. Then they crowded round 
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him with congratulations, and, amid smiles and good 
wishes, he put her in his carriage and drove away to his 
home, the happiest man in England that Christmas Day. 

Jim Boocock had maintained an air of resignation 
rather than approval, but Jonathan understood him ; 
and Jim was now a man in authority, and did not feel 
that he ought to give way too much to any sentiment 
not in sympathy with wool, or with’£. s. d. He had been 
put into the new mill as manager, and never in all his 
life had he felt so little like ‘‘ bothering wi’ women 
folk.” Perhaps for this very reason Cupid sent little 
Nellie Lewthwaite his*road. Nellie went to Thirsk Mill 
one morning to look for work. She was a slip of a lass 
not seventeen years old, with the wonderful Lancashire 
eyes, and bands of rippling brown hair above them. 
Jim was just coming out of the weaving-room when 
she met him upon the steps. 

‘* Master Boocock, [ want to work for thee.”’ 

“Why, then, thou shalt. Where does ta come from ; 
thou is none of our folk 7” 

**] come trom Manchester way.” 

Are thy folk wi’ thee 

“PT hev none. Father and mother died last year in t’ 
fever; and she looked sadly down at her black dress 
and touched the bit of crape at her throat. ‘“ [’m alone, 
but I've got a nice place to stay. wi’ Sybil John- 
son.” 

* Ay, she’s a good woman. What can ta do?” 

can either spin or weave.” 

“Come to U spinning-room to-morrow morning. 

All day Nellie’s eyes and her childish, confiding way 
were present to Jim’s mind. He worried himself for not 
having set her to work at once; she might go to some 
other mill, to some other master, who would not be as 
gentle with her. ‘A poor little orphan lass among 
strangers!" That was the excuse Jim made to himself 
for going to see that she was comfortable ; for taking 
her to chapel, for fear she’d neglect her duty ; for going 
with her to Morecambe Sands on half holidays, for 
fear she’d get into company not as good for her as his 
own. He was completely captive before he knew 
that he was on dangerous ground ; and never was there 
a man more thoroughly, foolishly, unreasonably in love. 

He soon went to Jonathan about it. Jonathan owned 
a pretty house near Thirsk Mill, which had been built 
for Sykes. Jim bought it. He furnished it throughout 
in a way to touch any woman’s heart, and then one 
Saturday afternoon he got Nellie to take a walk with 
him. As they came back he asked her to rest at his 
new house, and let his housekeeper make her a cup of 
tea. Nellie was charmed with everything, especially 
with the white lace curtains and blue velvet furniture in 
the parlor. The table was set with gilded china, and 
the veal pies and raspberry tartlets and the tea and cof- 
fee were irresistible after their walk across the moor. 
Nellie approved all she saw but the housekeeper. ‘I 
don’t think she thought much o’ me, Jim, and I don't 
like her.” 

That was Jim’s opportunity, and he did not miss it. 
‘* Thou ean send her packing to-morrow if ta likes to do 
it, Nellie,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s title deeds o’ t’ house, and 
it’s thine, and everything init, if thou likes to hev it, and 
keep it.” 

‘* Dost ta mean me to marry thee ?” 

Ay, thou’lt hevto do that. Will I be varry hard to 
take, Nellie? I'll be varry good to thee.” 

She smiled at him, and Jim knew what the smile © 
meant. The next Saturday he brought her again as his 
wife. It was not his fault they waited a whole week ; 
he thought so much of Jonathan’s plan that he would 
gladly have been married the next morning ; but Nellie 
was not Sarah : she would not have a wedding without a 
wedding-gown. Perhaps Jim was never at once so proud 
and so shamed as when she joined him in the chapel in a 
dress of white muslin, and a little bonnet covered witha 
white tulle veil and orange blossoms. 

He intended, when he got home, ‘‘ to say a few words 
about it,” but he didn’t ; and Jim, having let that oppor- 
tunity pass of asserting his own views and opinions, 
never had another. Henceforward Nellie’s opinions 
were his, and he came eventually to consider her as the 
one perfect piece of feminine workmanship that the 
Creator had achieved. But then Jonathan held exactly 
the same conviction about his wife, and doubtless there 
is a large amount of truth in the old proverb which de. 
clares that ‘‘ there is only one good wife in the world, 
and every man has her.” 

For when Squire Thirsk came back from France he 
evidently held, in his mote quiet, gentlemanly way, the 
sameidea, Eleanor returned with her first son in her 
arms, an exquisitely beautiful woman, who had learned 
thoroughly the great blessings of constraint and the 
lessons of her adversity. At first she did not like the 
thought of Jonathan’s marriage, and she quite deter- 
mined only to recognize his wife as ‘‘ Mrs. Crowther.” 
But Thirsk paid the first visit to Crowther Place, and 
he returned home charmed with the gentle, beauti- 
ful woman who was its mistress. She had worn that 
day a dress of gray silk, finished with black silk lace, 
and her tine hair smoothly banded behind her ears, and 
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dressed high*with a comb of carved jet ; and Thirsk sea ian literature, in French, Latin, and German ?” says the 


thought he had seldom seen a more lovely and perfect ‘ list of questions. 
| library unless she has some knowledge of and love for 


gentlewoman. Eleanor perceived that he had fully 


It is useless for a girl to gointo a 


accepted her, and she strove to put all unworthy prej- | the literature of her own language, and she cannot hope 


udice from her heart. 

The women understood each other at once, and love 
soon followed. Seldom have two hearts been joined in 
a truer friendship than those of Eleanor Thirsk and 
Sarah Crowther. Someof Eleanor’s children are always 
at Crowther Place. To them Mrs. Crowther is ‘‘ grand- 
mamma ;” they nestle in her arms, they climb upon 
Jonathan’s knees ; and the proudest moments of his life 


are those in which little Squire Jonathan rides his pony | 


down to the mill ‘‘ to meet grandfather.” 


@ue | lome. 


THE NUN AND THE FLOWERS. 
By H. Hayne. 


~ RAY lichens line the convent wall, 
Over which faint sunset shadows fall: 
But clearly through the gathering gloom 
_T see the orange buds in bloom. 


Across the garden’s verdurous space 
A woman walks with veiled face : 

A nun, whose strangely serious dress 
But half conceals her /oveliness. 


Just where the orange blooms unfold, 
Their whiteness tinged with fragile gold, 
She pauses in the lingering light, 

With memories mournful as the night. 


The bridal blossoms seem to stir 

Sad, retrospective thoughts in her ; 
And hopes that lived in happier years 
Unlock the fountain of her tears. 


Amid the flowers they softly rain, 
These gentle witnesses of pain, — 
Of grief that held a potent part 
In the sealed history of her heart. 


LIBRARY WORK FOR WOMEN. 
By C. M. HEwIns. r 
(Of the Hartford Library. | 


THINK I would like to be one of the Rbretiem if 
_» says Maud Matchin in ‘‘ The Bread-Winners ;” 
‘the work is light, I suppose, and you see people, and 
get plenty of time for reading, and the pay is better 
than I could get at anything else.” Her words repre- 
sent a widespread belief that anybody is fit to give out 
books from behind a counter, and that no other work 
has to be done in a library. 

A letter fromone of the largest libraries in the coun- 
try says: ‘‘The applicants and their friends have no 
idea of fitness or capability or education being required. 
I think that-hardly one girl in ten is equal, physically, 
morally, or mentally, for the work. It is not play.” 


Mr.’ Whitney, of the Boston Public Library, in a 


paper read last year at the Librarians’ Conference at 
Cincinnati, says: ‘‘ There are few positions where the 
difference between an educated and an uneducated 
assistant is so marked as in a library, or where poor 
work is so fatal. For a library may be compared to a 
watch, each part of which depends on the proper action 
of the other, and where poor work in the least member 
affects the whole.” 

How can a girl be trained for a library assistant ? 
‘The work of study and training,” Mr. Whitney adds, 
‘‘must be done, for the most part, in the schoolroom.” 
Library training goes on unconsciously through all 
one’s earlier life. There is no newspaper scrap, or 
poem in a school reader, or magazine article read in 
childhood, that may not some day be useful in some 
unexpected manner. 

A love for books is often urged as the most and, in- 
deed, the only important requisite-for a position in a 
library. ‘‘I like to read,” says a girl, ‘‘and it must be 
so nice to be among books all the time.””. On investiga- 
tion, her love of reading is found to have never led her 
to anything better than Mrs. Holmcs’s or Mrs. Forester’s 
novels. She knows no more of history than is between 
the covers of her school text-book, and her knowledge 
of literature is of the same character. . 

The Boston Public Library asks of applicants: ‘‘ Are 
you strong, and has'your general health always been 
good ?” Library work often means standing at a desk 
for a long time, or going up and down steep ladders and 
winding stairs in search of books. It means, too, long 
hours and short vacations, as compared with teachers’ 
work. 

‘* What has been your education in general, in Eng- 


The -Deerslaver ” 
‘more interesting than ‘‘ Among 


for a very good position unless she understands at least 
the rudiments of twoor three other tongues. Every 
additional one is of great value to her, both on its own 
account and from the ease which the knowledge of one 
language gives to the study of another. An applicant 
for a place in a libra: v should be familiar with the his- 
tory and development of the English language and its 
literature, and should have at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with all the great writers of the world.  lHlow is 
this acquaintance to be gained? By steady, systematic 
reading through childhood and girlhood, if possible. 
There is no royal road to knowledge, although, as I 
have hinted before, even reading of a desultory and mis- 
cellaneous kind, if wide enough in its range, has its 
advantages. 


I would rather have for a library assistant a girl who | 


has never been at school except in a country academy 
or a little red district schoolhouse, but has read all the 
Looks in the village library and all that she can borrow 
from the minister besides, and has the sixth sense that a 
real book-hunger gives, and a willingness to study and 
fit herself for a higher place, than a graduate of a city 
high school who has the grammar of three languages 
at her tongue’s end, but knows nothing of literature and 
has no love for books. 


The next question asks: ‘‘ lave you had any library 


experience, or any experience presumably qualifying you 


In the Government Report on 
Libraries, published in 1876, many librarians or other 
officers reporting are women, Most of them serve with- 
out pay, or at very small salaries, jn country towns where 
libraries are open only once or twice a week. — If a girl 
can get achance to ‘‘ tumble about” in such a library, to 
help the librarian for nothing, to suggest a pleasant 
story that leaves no bad taste behind it for a tired mother 
to read by her baby’s cradle, to make a boy believe that 
or *‘The Oregon Trail” is a little 
the Rancheros” or 
* orto give another girl, a litthe younger 
than herself, ‘‘ Unknown to History” or ‘‘ Wives and 
Daughters,”’ instead of a ‘‘ A Terrible Secret” or ‘‘ Tem- 
pest and Sunshine,” she can learn many things that may 
be useful to her some day in a large library. 

‘What are your habits of order, of punctuality, of 
close application, of kindly attention to those associated 
with you and toward such as may have public demands 
upon you, of guarded conversation about others, of sub- 
ordination ?” are the final questions. 

An assistant in a library should not be so much of a 
student or recluse that she is selfishly absorbed in her 
own pursuits and unwilling to bear interruption, or to 
patiently and cheerfully put aside what she is doing to 
answer questions or search for information on an entirely 
different subject. On the other hand, she should not 
waste library time in gossiping with other attendants or 
readers on outside matters. <A large library expects that 
all of its force will be willing to do whatever work is 
assigned them. <A young girl, the petted daughter of a 
well-to-do family, wishing to do something for herself, 
sought and received an appointment in a large library. 
Her rose-colored visions of sitting at a desk in the main 
hall, receiving smiles and compliments, were dispeiled 
when she was told to sort a beap of musty pamphlets in 
a ground-floor room. Her love of work suddenly left 
her, and she went home to dinner and never came 
back. 

A library assistant needs a quick memory for names, 
faces, and titles, power of application, neatness, method, 
exactness, and a readiness in classification that is partly 
aatural and partly acquired. She should also write a 
legible and, if possible, a compact hand, which may be 
learned by practice. These last qualities are especially 
necessary in cataloguing, which is a profession by itself, 
demanding accuracy, patience, and skill in lamzuages. 
Some cataloguers take the charge of a new library from 
the time when the books arrive until they are placed 
upon the shelves for delivery, and several of the most 
accurate and elaborate catalogues which have been 
printed are entirely the work of women, who are accom- 
plished proof-readers, and at home in five or six lan- 
guages. When a cataloguer bas finished this work, she 
is open for another engagement. The salaries of libra- 
rians and assistants vary. In the Boston Public Library a 
girl sometimes begins as ‘‘ runner ” at three dollars a week, 
and, by sheer pluck, perseverance, love of study, and 
willingness to make the most of herself, commands in 


for library work ?”’ 


‘* Ragged Dick, 


time a salary of five or six hundred dollars. The highest 


sum paid yearly toa woman in that library is nine hun- 
dred ; but several twelve and fifteen hundred dollar 
positions in other cities are held by women. A good 
cataloguer ought to earn, and often does earn, a thousand 
dollars a year. In a large library, work is so subdivided 
that several persons are employed in cataloguing ; at least 
one in keeping accounts, reckoning exchange, etc.; 
another force in receiving and deiivering books, and still 
another in the care of the reading-room. The smaller 


town and country libraries often pay three or four hun. 

dred dollars a year for five or six hours’ work in the 
afternoon and evening, and the librarian has the morn- 
ing at her own disposal. 

The Library Bureau, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, has an 
employment department, which sends circulars to all who 
ask forthem. Its system of registration is similar to that 
of the teachers’ employment bureaus, requiring a small 
percentage of the first year’s salary for a position obtained 
through its efforts. Columbia College is probably soon 
to open aschool for training librarians, which will sup- 
ply a long-felt want. 

No amount of training is, however, of great use 
unless a girl has the natural fondness for searching in 
books which is as important to a librarian as the ability to 
hum a time correctly by ear is to a singer. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


The editor of this department will he glad to receive 
gestions, and carperiences for this column. | 


Questions are often addressed to this and other period- 
icals which undertake to answer general inquiries, respect- 
ing certain requirements of society in personal manners 
and in household management, from persons, generally 
women, living in the country. In many cases there is an 
evident desire to follow city fashions, and the form of their 
questions indicates that they do not know that in etiquette, 
as in religion, *‘the letter killeth.’’ The most scrupulous 
observer of society rules will not think of carrying the same 
order of formality from her city mansion to her country 
house. Her fétes, her menage, will be most assiduously 
changed to suit the place. A country woman who desires to 
introduce into her household, hitherto managed in the prac- 
tical way of her plain, substantial ancestors, a little of the 
appearance of leisure and repose, with something of the 
elegance, which society enforces upon her devotees, must be 
careful that she first understands the spirit before she under- 
takes to obey the letter of society regulations. A country 
dinner, served in the early afternoon, will not be served as a 
seven o’clock dinner is in town: and the supper taken after 
the twilight drives and before the later evening amuse- 
ments is a meal unknown to city life. Any country woman 
of taste and tact may be very sure she will not go far wrong 
if she makes her table quiet in all its appointments, not 
overfull, arranging the various dishes to be eaten in the 
most convenient, leisurely fashion—for leisure is essential to 
elegance. She may have three courses at dinner, or eight, 
as is best suited to her circumstances; but she will arrange 
thei in separate courses only because it is the best way, not 
because ‘‘somebody else does so.’’ It is not convenient to 
eat soup with other things; salad is best enjoyed by itself ; 
many persons prefer to eat corn as a separate course, and it 
is often So served. Finger-bowls are sometimes used on the 
breakfast table, oftener at dinner, and occasionally at sup- 
per. It is a convenience to be able to dip the fingers in 
water when any fruit or small sweet-cakes have been eaten ; 
but unless the service at table is efficient, and the supper is 
served in courses, it is not so easily managed to use them 
at supper as at the beginning of breakfast or the end of 
dinner, with the fruit. 


Does your correspondent of the “Christmas Number” know 
the book called * The Story: of the Bible,’ published by the 
American Tract Society? It is not exactly what she inquires for, 
but it may be what she would like to get, as she wishes “to in- 
terest a child.”. I can recommend it for that purpose, after using 
it in my own family nine years. It has only the story of the Bible, 
not psalms or prophecies, is in simple language, and is in several 
editions, some of which are illustrated. I know several mothers 
who agree in my opinion of the book. E. J. W. 

Many mothers and children will assent to our correspond- 
ent’s high commendation of this excellent book. Our 
former correspondent asked for an entire Bible illustrated. 
We are glad to give in this column any suggestions from 
mothers to mothers respecting means of making Sunday a 
good and happy day to young children. If mothers were 
all strong in body and spirit, and could spend all day in the 
immediate care of the children of the family, there would be 
no trouble in making it the brightest day of the week, and full 
of religious teaching and inspiration; but attending public 
service, and making Sunday a holiday for the help, in these 
days of laborious living, about exhaust the spirits, if not the 
muscles, of the housekeeper and mother, and she must have 
helps in the way of books and music, and even simple 
amusements for her youngest children, to take her place 
when she is at church or resting. Fresh thoughts, the out- 
come of saccessful efforts to make Sunday both aholy anda 
happy day to young people, or lessons from failures, will 
find place here for an inspiration or a warning. 


Perhaps you may find my rule for knitting a rug useful. 
Collect pieces left from silk patchwork, velvet, cashmere, 
and old ribboms,, and cut them one-third of an inch wide 
and two inches long. With No. 8 white knitting cotton and 
corresponding steel needles cast on thirty-one stitches. Knit 
across plain, and turn; slip the first stitch; put in a piece 
of silk not quite one-half on the upper side ; knit a stitch ; 
bring the lower half of the silk round to the upper side 
firmly and evenly ; knit a stitch; put in a piece of silk of a 
different color; knit a stiteh. Repeat to the end. Knit 
sixty rounds, and bind off. Knit nine pieces precisely alike 
in size and in the mixing of the colors, and sew together on 
the under side, matching the ridges carefully. For the bor- 
der, with the same number of stitches, knit in three pieces 
of any bright-colored silk, ten of black and two of white. 
Sew on around the center piece; trim off any uneven ends, 
and line with a piece of carpet. A. D. 
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DREAMS. 


HEN a boy is ten, 
His dream is—A knife ; 
When a boy is thirty, 
His dream is—A wife ; 


When a boy is forty, 
’Tis business and strife ; 
And when he is sixty, 


’Tis a peaceful life. 8. A. C. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 
IIL. 
THE KITCHEN. 


F you should visit a large hotel or asylum, you would 
be taken all through the house, and the last place 
shown you would probably be the kitchen. Iam going 
to reverse this order, and take you first to see the kitchen 
of our wonderful and beautiful house. We will natu- 
rally go in at the basement door—perhaps I should say 
doors, for there are twoof them. They are, or ought to 
be, of a bright-red color, and they can do many remark- 
able things. They can whistle. ‘‘ Whistle?” Yes. 
‘Doors squeak sometimes, but I never knew a door to 
whistle.” These doors do not squeak. The hinges never 
get rusty. They oil themselves. But they can do dis- 
agreeable things: they can whisper, and they can pout ; 
but then they can kiss. 

There are two messengers attached to the house beau- 
tiful, who act as hucksters, bringing food to the house. 
They are willing servants, who do not refuse to go when- 
ever the master or mistress bids them. They are now 
bringing dinner to the door of the kitchen for the cook 
to prepare ; and we will slip in with the food and get 
into the kitchen, and see what wonderful things are 
going on there. As the servants approach these pretty 
pink doors, they open, and—what do we see? Two rows 
of soldiers, in white uniform, standing guard just behind 
the doors. They seize the food, and begin grinding and 
tearing it to pieces. But that is not all. Back of these 
soldiers is another guard—a big fellow in a red uniform. 
As the soldiers tear and grind he says, ‘‘ That tastes 
good,” and he rolls the food around and around., We 
might be afraid of him if we did not see that he 
is chained to the floor of the arched hall where we 
stand, and around which the soldiers are ranged in a 
double row. There are some other active people in this 
hall whom we cannot see. They are assistants of the 
cook, and their family name is Saliva, and their home is 
in the salivary glands under the tongue, under the jaw, 
and near the ear. They have a very important work to 
do. They make the food slippery, so that it can be 
easily swallowed, and all starchy food they make over 
into sugar. A large part of our food is starch, and as 
starch cannot be digested until changed into sugar, we 
should chew our food well, for this gives the little fellows 
a chance to do their work well. 

At the back of this hall, where we stand, we see a pink 
curtain, and, slipping under it, we enter another room 
which has no floor. But there are two pairs of stairs 
leading out of it. This room is called the pharynx. 
Yes ; the different parts of this house have long, hard 
names ; but we won’t let that frighten us from learning 
about them. We will now go down the kitchen stairs, 
which are called the csophagus. These are very queer 
stairs, indeed. You did not see any place to go down, 
for the walls of the csophagus lie close together ; but 
as the food passed into the pharynx, an opening ap- 
peared in the back part of the throat, and the food began 
to descend. Do you notice, as we go down, that the walls 
expand and then close behind us to push usin? Such 
a getting down-stairs as that you never did see! When 
we reach the bottom we find a little round door held 
together by a ‘‘ puckering string ;’ and when it opens 
we find ourselves looking down into the kitchen from the 
ceiling. How are we to get into the room? We must 
just drop down. ‘“‘ Well, that is funny.” 

Oh! you don’t know how many strange things we 
shall see in this house. It is more wonderful than any 
fairy castle you ever heard of. And the best about it is 
that all I tell you is true. Now we are in the kitchen, 
and the door in the ceiling above us has closed. We 
look about us. This room is unlike any you were ever 
in. Itis not quite oval, but, as scientific men say, it is 
‘irregularly conical.” The floor is not flat, and there is 
nota corner in it. It is a good deal like the inside of an 
egg in shape, but not in color; for it is a pretty pink— 
or it should be. Sometimes when you do not use it well 
it getsa fiery red. It was quite small when we came 
in, but did you notice that it began at once to grow 
larger? You have read of enchanted castles, where 
rooms grow smaller; and this one grows to accommo- 


date the master of the house; for it certainly is an | 


accommodation to have the kitchen get bigger when you 
send a quantity of food into it ; and then, after the food 
is all cooked and sent to the dining-room, it grows 
smaller and folds itself up as it was when we came in. 
How does it do it? Do you see that the walls are not 
smooth, but have folds in them? That is so it can 
stretch ; and when the kitchen is full the walls are 
smooth. Put on your big spectacles and look around. 
‘Qh! the walls are full of little pits or hollows. And 
they are all over the floor, too! Some have six sides, 
and some have more.” Yes; it looks a little like a 
honeycomb. Those hollows are the kitchen cup- 
boards. ‘‘ And where is the cook ?” When the kitchen 
is empty he is never there ; but assoon as we send down 
a particle of food to be prepared, he comes and opens 
the cupboards and take out what he needs, and goes to 
work. ‘‘ What is hisname ?” Gastric Juice. ‘‘ But what 
is the matter ? The kitchen is beginning to move.”’ There 
are three walls to this room ; one outside of the other. 
They have a power of contracting and expanding. 
The outside wall contracts the long way of the kitchen, 
the middle the short way, and the inside wall contracts 
diagonally. And this drawing together and stretching 
out of the walls gives the contents of the kitchen a 
churning motion—backward, forward, and ‘‘ all through 
each other,” as I have heard people say. 

You all know by this time that the kitchen is the 
stomach, and the cook is the fluid which digests the 
food. This fluid is thoroughly mixed with the food by 
the churning motion, which continues as long as there 
is anything in the stomach. The cook has a great deal 
of work to do, breaking up the meat and vegetables 
and dissolving some parts of them. After two or three 
hours he has mixed them up so thoroughly that you 
could not tell meat from potatoes. 

At the end of the room opposite the door where we 
entered there is another door, also, held shut by a string 
(which is called a sphincter muscle), and this leads into a 
second kitchen, where -there are other assistants of the 
cook, about whom we will learn in our next paper. 

We have been talking about solid foods, and now I 
will tell you something odd about what is done with 
fluids which we send into the kitchen. The walls drink 
them up. ‘‘How queer!” Yes; and the cook does not 
like to have much fluid sent while he is at work, as he 
must wait till the walls have absorbed them before he 
can go on with his cooking. Then, too, if the fluids 
are cold, like ice-water, they put his fire out, and he has 
to wait until it is built up again. He cannot work unless 
his kitchen is at a temperature of about ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, and that we should call summer 
weather. The kitchen is kept at that temperature all the 
year round, no matter how cold it is out-of-doors, or how 
hot. What are the practical things we can learn from this 
visit to the kitchen of the ‘‘ House Beautiful”? First, 
that we ought to chew our food thoroughly, so that it will 
become mixed with saliva, and as much starch as possible 
be changed into sugar before it goes into the stomach ; 
for Gastric Juice does not digest starch. That the. big 
guard in the red uniform deceives us sometimes. He 
gets use to very unpleasant things, such as tobacco and 
alcohol, and says they are good ; or he is very fond of 
sweets, and coaxes us to eat too much of them, and 
Gastric Juice rebels, and says he has too much to do. 
So we should not always listen to what he says. Then 
we should not send too much food into the kitchen, even 
if it is wholesome, or the cook will get too tired to do 
his work well. Weshould not send down food at all 
times of the day or night, but should be kind to the 
poor cook, who does his best for us all the time, and 
who needs rest as well as we. When he is busy at work 
we should not put his fire out with cold water. But 
when he is through his work he likes to have the 
kitchen washed out. Hot drinks at meals do not give 
him as much trouble, but even they have to be absorbed 
before he can go on with his labors. 


SIR PERCIVAL. 


By Lizzie J. D. Cummrine. 


OM PERCIVAL was reading ; his sister, Susy Per- 
cival, and Jehoshaphat, his brother, were both in 
the room. Susy was blinding her eyes and pricking her 
fingers over an endless seam ina shirt which Tom in- 
tended to honor her by wearing. Jehoshaphat, adorned 
with a long beard manufactured from the contents of 
his mother’s cotton-wool bag, and spectacles confiscated 
from his grandfather’s pockets, was lecturing to an array 
of the dining-room chairs, in emulation of the wandering 
patriot who addressed a crowded meeting in the Music 
Hall last week. 

It was an old, well-thumbed book that Tom was read- 
ing. It was filled with stories most wonderful to hear, 
of the golden days of chivalry, when everybody was a 
knight, and every knight fell to fighting with every 
other knight ; when beautiful young ladies were very 
often lost in the woods, and every knight that happened 
to come along and find them was instantly seized with a 
desire to knock half a dozen other knights on the head ; 
when there wert enchantments and spells of fairies upon 


earth ; when the human race consisted entirely of gen- 
tlemen and ladies ; and when disagreeable people, who 
will have coarse hands and ragged clothes, were never 
heard of. Altogether it was a most charming book. 

‘* Do pull up that curtain, Sue! I haven’t got but half 
a streak of light in this corner,” remarked Tom. He 
considered employment good for his sister’s health, and 
used kindly to prescribe for her, even when her business 
was most pressing. That Susy, rising in haste to 
obey his orders, should lose her thimble, break her 
needle, and tip over her work-basket, did not in the 
least ruffle his composure. Great minds are never dis- 
turbed by trifles. 

Ah ! but they were pleasant reading—those stories ! 
There were the wonderful adventures of Sir Launcelot— 
Launcelot the brave and bright, fairy-guarded, iron- 
armed, deadly in stroke, and gracious in pardon ; he who 
was the pride of the good King Arthur, and the knights 
of his Table Round ; who for many a long year loved the 
queen, Guinevere the Beautiful, as never queen was 
loved before ; who fought with the fiercest and strongest 
of knights that trod the shores of ‘‘ Merrie England,” and 
led warriors into battle, and conquered kingdoms ; who 
faced all enemies, all hardships, all danger ; who would 
have yielded life itself for her sweet sake. | 

“Swords and daggers!” exclaimed Tom, at last. 
‘‘What a stupid age we do live in! No chance for a 
chap to be anything, or do anything. The fair sex are 
not appreciated ; they are not properly defended. 1 
will be their champion—lI will fight for them—I will die 
for them !” 

‘‘Oh, Tom ! please do look out ; you've got your feet on 
my sewing !” cried Susy. 

‘* Make those button-holes smaller than the last,” said 
Tom, tripping out of a labyrinth of cotton, and putting 
on his cap. 

“Dear as the sisters at our firesides !” shouted Jehosh- 
aphat, bringing down both fists on his desk with a force 
that knocked off his spectacles. ‘‘ Where’re you going, 
Tom ?” 

‘* Where are you going ?” asked Susy, laying down her 
work. Tom looked impatient. It was impossible, you 
know, to make a girl understand his great schemes of 
adventure. 

‘*Oh, won't you take me out skating ?” pleaded Susy. 
‘‘T’ve got my new skates, anc I can’t learn because I 
can’t go alone. All the other girls’ brothers go with 
them ; I did want—” | 

‘*Couldn’t possibly,” interrupted Tom, sporting his 
father’s cane. ‘‘I’ve got so much business on hand 


to-day ; it’s out of the question—out of the question.” 
“Sue,” said Jehoshaphat, meditatively, ‘‘ what are 
you ?” 
‘“WhatamI? A girl, I suppose!” 


‘Will they fight and die and bleed for them ?” be- 
gan Jehoshaphat again, gesturing frantically at his audi. 
ence, while he set them up against the wall. 

Tom started out for a walk, shouldering his cane like 
a musket; then he reflected that knights did not have 
muskets, and tried to carry it like a sword ; but it got 
between his feet and nearly tripped him up. However, 
this was but aslight drawback in the eer of glory 
upon which he had entered, He would find all the fair 
maidens who were plunged in distress; he would be 
their deliverer; they would smile upon him, and he 
would wear their favors. He would revive the old dead 
days of chivalry ; he would be dubbed Sir Percival, a 
new hero of romance, before whom even Launcelot’s 
fame should pale. 

‘‘ Have you found any of ’em yet ?” called a voice be- 
hind him. And there was Jehoshaphat. He had fol- 
lowed, unseen, all the way, and was now walking de- 
murely in his brother’s footsteps, those unutterable spec- 
tacles across his nose, and a huge umbrella shouldered 
after the manner Tom carried his cane. 

‘“‘J.,” said the indignant Sir Percival, ‘‘ go home to 
the nursery.” 

“When’s it going to be time to fight and die?” per. 
sisted Jehoshaphat, walking on. 

‘* Jehoshaphat,” said Tom, sternly, ‘‘I should like to 
give you a good shaking.” 

‘‘J—I rather think you are,” said Jehoshaphat, 
struggling to free himself from his brother’s hold. 
‘« [ thought big boys never pitched into little ones.” 

Tom let go his unknightly grasp, and walked on. He 
would not waste another breath on that child—not he. 
Jehoshaphat put his spectacles into place, smoothed the 
folds of his umbrella, and trudged along—a comical 
shadow of Sir Percival. Presently they met an old 
woman with a basket of potatoes. She was a very old. 
woman, and she walked with a tottering step on the ice. 
Just as they got up to her, she slipped and fell, dropping 
her basket, and scattering her potatoes far and wide. 

“Oh! my lands! Oh! mercy me!” she began to cry. 
‘‘They’re all there is for dinner; and I did nigh about 
break every bone in my body.” 

Tom stepped over her, with his hands in his pockets. 

Hillo !” said Jehoshaphat, ‘‘ here’s one !” 

But Tom paid no attention. He was just then think- 


ing of the brave Lord Somebody who rescued the beau- 
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Lady Somebody-else from robbers. Jehoshaphat helped 
the old woman up, picked up the potatoes for her, and 
then ran after his brother. After a while they came to 
the top of a hill, which sloped down to the pond. 
Suddenly Tom struck an attitude, and started to run. 
He saw a maiden—a fair maiden, it might be—prostrate 
on the snow, alone and helpless. She had fallen; she 
might be hurt. He hurried up to her as fast as his feet 
could carry him. 

‘‘T am at your service,” he began, with a profound 
bow. But he stopped short in the middle of his sen- 
tence ; for it was nothing but a little girl putting on her 
skates. Moreover, she was a very homely little girl, 
with red hair and a freckled face. Neither was she a 
very polite little girl, for she said : 

‘‘T don’t want you. What are you here for ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! I—I thought—” stammered Sir Percival. ‘‘I 
really—”’ 

The freckled face grew as red as the red hair, and the 
girl stood up, very angry. ‘‘If you just came to make 
fun of me, ‘cause [’m homely and the boys won't skate 
with me, [’1] let you know I won't stand it.” And then 
—I’m sorry to say it, but she did it—she boxed Sir Per- 
cival’s ears. 


The knight had scarcely recovered from this adven- 


ture when he saw a spirited white horse galloping down 
the road, with a young lady—there could be no mistake 
this time, she ras a beautiful young lady—clinging to 
the saddle. Now was his time. He would stop the 
fiery steed; he would save the fair rider from death. 
She would blush and cry ; she would introduce him to 
her father; the whole town would hear of his valor; 
besides, it was possible—it really was—that she would 
turn out to be an heiress. So he flung himself directly 
into the path of the frantic horse ; 
at him ; he caught at his bridle, and with a jerk stopped 
him short. The creature reared and quivered. The 
‘young lady screamed : : 

‘‘What are you about? Help! Robbers!” 

‘‘Why—why, my fair lady—” began Tom. 

‘‘Let go! What do you mean’? You frighten my 
horse.”’ 

“Why, I was only—” 

‘ Take your hand off my bridle, boy ! 
insult a lady in this way for ?” 

“A boy! Insult alady!” Sir Percival dropped the 
bridle, aghast. ‘‘ I—I thought you were run away with. 
I meant to stop the horse, and save you.’ 

‘‘T advise you to look twice before you offer your 
assistance another time,” said the young lady, haughtily. 
Whereupon she touched her high-mettled hi rse with the 
tasseled point of her whip, and swept by like a beautiful 
picture. 

‘‘] suppose she was one; wasn't she?’ remarked 
Jehoshaphat, looking after her with his mouth open. 

But Sir Percival did not choose to give the results of 
A casual observer might, 
however, have remarked that he finished his walk home 
without search for further adventure. 

Susy was still stitching away on the wearisome shirt 
when the boys came in. ‘There were traces of tears on 
her quiet face. Perhaps she would have liked a skate 
as well as other girls; but she did not say so. She 
wiped her eyes, and looked up smiling. ‘‘ Well, Tom,” 
she said, ‘‘ how many fair damsels did you rescue ?” 

Tom maintained a dignified silence. A great general 
never sounds his own praise, you know. 

Sue!” said Jehoshaphat. 

‘** Jehoshaphat !” said Susy. 

‘“When /’ma big boy, and wear a little short-tailed 
coat and vest, and carry father’s cane, I’m going to be a 
knight, too. J take you skating.” 

Tom began to whistle. 

Jehoshaphat climbed up on a chair, and brought him- 
self about on a level with his sister’s forehead. Then he 
eyed her, from her pretty, soft hair and timid face down 
to the patient hands that still kept stitch—stitching on 
Tom’s shirt. ‘‘I say, Sue.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘* Ain’t you about as good as if you had freckles, and 
rode horseback ?” 

“«J.,” said Sir Percival, ‘‘ I shall have to send you to 
the nursery.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OU are reading carefully, I hope, the articles by Mrs. 
Allen on the House you Live In. It will help you 
to be stronger and pleasanter to lock upon if you know 
how to take care of it from day today. And I think 
after you have read the description of the wonderful 
contrivances for doing its work which God has put in- 
side your body, you will have more respect for it, and 
will be humble rather than vain when you think of 
yourself. I want, while we are speaking of the body, 
to ask you to be careful not to fall into any small habits 
which are annoying to others, and so are considered im- 
polite ; such as biting your finger-nails, or putting your 
fingers into your mouth, your nostrils, or your ears. 
The older ones will perhaps say, ‘‘How unneces- 


do you 


he waved his cap 


sary to speak of that to us!” but there are few grown- 
up people, even very well-bred, who do not uncon- 
sciously disturb the feelings of others by at least 
occasional errors in manners of this sort, and habits are 
formed in youth which men and women never get rid 
of, for which they are often ashamed. One may doover 
and over again a disagreeable thing, and feel no great 
shame for it, till suddenly he finds that he has been no- 
ticed by one for whose esteem he had great regard. And 
remember, too, we not only lose w little something of 
the good opinion of others by rude and careless man- 
ners, but we often render ourselves very unpleasant to 
those whom we love, and cause them great discomfort. 


My Dear Aunt Pati nce : 

I want to thank you so much for the nice long letter you sent 
me; it was so kind of you totell us about that hospital. We 
took our things there, and had something for every one ; we had 
quite a lot of dolls, which we gave tothe little ones. Most all 
the society, with my papa, went on New Year's morning to take 
the things. 

I thank you very much for the pretty Christmas card you sent 
me, it was so kind of you. Very lovingly, RosaLig. 


It was a very good opening of the New Year for you, 
and I hope yon will make it a year of happiness to 
others. 


Mo., December 29, 1883. 
My Dear Aunt Patience; 

The pretty little envelope of flowers came yesterday, bringing 
to me a sweet little message from you. It was forwarded from 
my home to me in this place, where IT am spending my holidays 

Joplin is down in the southwestern part of Missouri, twenty- 
five miles from the Indian Territory. The country all around here 
is rich in lead and zine ore, and it is here that the famous Joplin 
Lead Works are. 

I am attending schoo! at Monmouth (Ill.) College, and enjoy it 
very much. I may write you something about my school at an- 
other time. [ wanted to ask you what you think of studying 
Latin. I have commenced it this vear, rather against my father’s 
wishes, but in accordance with my mother’s. Papa thinks I can 
put it to no practical use, and could be studying something that 
would do me more good. 

I also want to ask you what you think of dancing: Am I ask- 
ing too much? If so, excuse me. I know that harm comes from 
dancing, but that is true of many things that we do, and think 
right. Do you think that because harm may come to some one 
through our influence, therefore we should not indulge in the 
pleasure ourselves’ A person might say of literature, that it is 
put to the very worst of uses, and therefore we should not read 
at all, but it would of course sound ridiculous. 

I would be very grateful if you would answer my questions, 
but if you have not time now, I will wait. If it is not too late, 
please put a red mark under my name. 

Your loving niece, 


I think the study of Latin is a useful thing for boy or 
girl. It should be commenced early, however, and I 
should not carry it to the detailed extent to which it is 
carried in most schools if I could arrange things just as 
I like. It is a help to the study of other languages, and 
our own grammar is better understood by studying 
Latin than by studying such English grammars as are 
commonly used. Whether you should study Latin or 
not I cannot say, forI do not Know all the circum- 
stances. As to dancing, as it ig at present carried on, I 
think the disadvantages so much outweigh the advan- 
tages that I do not recommend learning to dance ; and 
if a young girl knows how, I advise her to make it arule, 
which she will never break, to go to no public balls, and 
to danceno round dances outside her own home. 


CLARA. 


W ETHERSFIELD, Conn., December 31, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I received the beautiful card you sent me Christmas, and thank 
you very much for it. You must excuse me for not having writ- 
ten before. And now I will tell you what we did Christmas. 
Christmas Eve we had an exercise at our chapel in Griswoldville; 
some of the scholars had declamations, and we had singing. The 
chapel was very prettily trimmed with ground-pine. After this 
we went down in the basement. There had been a table set for 
each class. Every scholar had a plate filled with candy, nuts, 
an orange, and some cake. Christmas evening we had a tree 
at home. I will tell you my presents. I had a gold ring and pin, 
a pair of skates, a beautiful silk-plush purse, a book—the ** Swiss 
Family Robinson,”’ which I find very interesting; two handker- 
chiefs—one is silk—and four Christmas cards. I went toa candy- 
pull at my uncle’s after we had our tree, and had a very nice 
time. I tried to skate some this afternoon with my new skates, 
but the ice was too soft. After I came back, I snowballed with 
my sister. I guessJ cannot write any more this time. My sister 
thanks you for the pretty card you sent her. Wishing you a 
happy New Year, I am 

Your affectionate niece, Epita G. 

Your Christmas was a very full one, was it not ? 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., December 30, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Please excuse me for not writing sooner and thanking you for 
the Christmas card you sent me, and to get a red line under my 
name. 

We still live on the hill; and the people of the hill have started 
an omnibus line, but in winter they have sleds. 

Ihave just finished reading the Life of Martin Luther, for 
which I received twenty-five cents. 

The lake in the park is frozen, and you are allowed to skate on 
it, so there is good skating. 

Our Sabbath-school had a treat on Christmas Eve, and each 
scholar brought a present for some children in a school in South 
Carolina. This school is very poor, and so the presents were to 
be any articles of clothing. Hoping you have had a merry 
Christmas and will have a happy New Year, I remain 


Your affectionate nephew, Tom L. 


Where are your brother and sister ? I have not heard 
from them for a long time. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to write you. I like to hear the letters to the lit- 
tle girls in The Christian Union. Christmas has passed, and all 
the little boys and girls about here were made very happy with 


My love to them, please. 


their presents. We had a Christmas tree on Christmas Eve, and 
Christmas night there was a concert at our church, and every 
scholar had a pail of candy, an orange, and a Christmas 
card. You have so many nieces I should think you would he 
sorry to get a letter from anew one. I wanted to print you a 
letter a long time ago, but mamma wished me to wait until I 
could write. I am seven years old. You won't think this letter 
good enough to print in your paper, will you? 
Your loving niece, 


Your letter is very good ; but please tell'me if 1 guessed 
right about the place in which you live; is it Meriden, 
Connecticut ? 


L’ORIGINAL, Ont., Christmas, December 25, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
I would like to be one of your nephews. I am seven years old. 
I commenced to gotoschool last May. My uncle that lives in 
Brainerd, Minn., sends grandma The Christian Union, and I like 
to hear the letters read from your nephews and nieces. I have 
one sister and brother, both youngerthan Iam. Their names 
are Edithand Wilfred. I have acollie dog named Jocko, that 
draws me all around in my little bob sleigh. 
My teacher sent mea nice Christmas card. Please print this, as 
I want to surprise my uncle inthe States. I wish you a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 
From your nephew, 
I inclose ten cents for Charity. 


Our collie Victor sends his respects to your Jocko; at 
least that is what I think he would say if, instead of 


HELEN. 


H. C. 


| looking up in my face, and giving little short, soft barks, 


as he is now, he could speak. 


STANSTEAD, December 26. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thank you very, very much fr your pretty Christmas card. I 
hope you will put ared mark under my name. Iam going to tell 
you what I got for Christmas presents,and what I gave. I am 
going to give my school-teacher a toilet set. I am going to put 
it on her bureau before she comes back to the college. I gave 
Jennie B. a pin-cushion, and I gave lots of other things. 

I got a doll, and five books, and a great many other things. On 
Christmas morning we got up at 1:30 and lit a lamp, and looked 
at our presents, and at five we got up again. I think my brother 
and I shall go into the higher arithmetic class and into the fifth 
reader when school opens. I am nearly nine years old. I think 
this letter is long enough. so good-by from your loving 

WINNIE P. 


What impatient little people you were! I hope your 
dolls will not be afflicted with blindness, as one of 
Trixie’s is, or with eczema, as another is, or with the loss 
of her hair, or a leg, or an arm. It is sad to see a family 
so afflicted as hers. 


I have received for the hospital— 


From Maud V. Cuming, 
Mrs. Peck’'s class of young 


$2 14 
- 550 


AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowlédged, $682 41 
Robert T. Sheldon, : - - - . - - 10 
Louis C. Marble, - - ‘. - 50 
Fannie L. F., - - - - - - 30 
Total, - - - - - - $683 31 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a grain, and leave warmth ; behead again, and find a 


daily duty ; behead again, and find a preposition. 2. Behead a 
city, and find a disease. 3. Behead disloyalty, and find sense. 
4. Behead a bishop, and find to recite. J. K. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


1. Rapid course or motion. 2. A man's name. 3. To cover the 


inner roof. 4. A girl's name. 


1. Proper condition. 

girl’s name. 4. A special proclamation. 5. Reposes. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

39 letters. My 14, 32, 39, 28, 37,5, a European city. My 17, 30, 
9, 88.21, a cereal. My 36, 6, 12,18, a famous city. My 3, 19, 29, 11, 
34,a mountain. My 2, 13, 8, 10,7, a European city. My 1, 20, 38, 
33, 31,a large animal. My 24, 25, 10, 6, 14, 4, 16, acity. My 9, 27° 
36, 21, 26, a planet. My 22, 23, 36, 14. 37, 25, 15, coat of mail. My 
whole is a Bible saying. J. RN. 

CHAIR PUZZLE. 


* 

* 

* * * * 


The back is a word square: 1. Merriment. 2. A plant. 3. A 
river. 4. Speedy. 

The seat is a rhomboid: Across.—1. Speedy. 2. A measure 
3. Part of the body. 4. The brink. Down.—1. A letter. 2. A 
preposition. 3. A tree. 4. A number. 5. A verb. 6. An ab- 
breviation. 7. A letter. 

Back leg: A weapon. 

Left front leg: A planet. 

Front rung: A flower. 

Side rung: A title. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 27, 1883. 


Enigma.—Napoleon. 
Beheadings.—Dear, pear, gear, hear, mear, near, rear, sear, tear, 
wear, year. 
Rhomboid. — 7 


2. Part of the name of a State. 3. A- 
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SuNDAY CFTERNOON. 
MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Come let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel,—\ Kings i., 12. 


FOURTH WEEK IN JANUARY. 
Reticence. 

First Day of the Week.—A fool uttereth all his mind: but a 
wise man keepeth it in till afterwards.—Proy. xxix., 11. 

Second Day.—Without a parable spake he not unto them: 
but privately to his own disciples he expounded all things. 
—Mark iy., 33, 34. 

Third Day.—Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and rend thee.—Matt. 
Vii., 6. 

In the ears of a foo! thou shalt not speak, if there be rea~ 
son that he despise the wisdom of thy words.—Proy. xxiii., 
Miller’s Translation. 

Fourth Day.—A heartless man is contemptuous to his 
neighbor: but a man of discernment is silent.—Prov. xi., 
12, Miller’s Translation. 

Fifth Day.—Counsel in the heart of man is like deep water ; 
but a man of understanding will draw it out.—Proy. xx., 5. 

Sizth Day.—The tongue is a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold, how great a matter a little fire kiu- 
dleth !—James iii., 5. 

S-venth Day.—Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.—Ps. exli., 3. 

a 


One of the greatest men in modern history was sur- 
named ‘‘the Silent; doubtless his silence was one of 
the elements in the greatness of William of Orange. 
The King of France and the Emperor of Spain were 
conspiring to extirpate Protestantism by a massacre of 
all Protestants in France and the Netherlands. The 
King of France, imagining that the Prince of Orange, 
then an envoy from Spain to the French court, was 
privy to the conspiracy, opened the whole plan before 
him. ‘‘ William of Orange,” says Motley, narrating 
this critical event, ‘‘earned the surname of ‘the 
Silent ’ from the manner in which he received these 
communications of Henry, without revealing to the 
monarch, by word or look, the enormous blunder 
which he had committed.” Moses imagined that he was 
ill-adapted to be the instrument of God for the deliver- 
ance of Israel because he was slow of speech. But this 
was one of the qualifications for the geadership intrusted 
to him. Our own General Grant rendered an_incal- 
culable service to America in demonstrating to it 
that the gift of silence is often more valuable 
than the much-valued” gift of speech. Fool- 
ish speech is very common ; foolish silence is very 
rare. Many a man has bewailed the folly or the 
offense of his hasty speech; very rarely did ever man 
bewail the folly or the offense of his reticence. A man 
may be silent because he has nothing to say ; but even 
then this silence is inoffensive, which cannot be said for 
his words. The man who has something to say, and 
still is able not to say it, is often more potent by his 
silence than he would be by his speech. The value of 
silence is coined into proverbs: ‘‘ Speech is silver, 
silence is golden ;” ‘‘ He knows not how to speak who 
cannot be silent ;” ‘‘ Nature has given us one tongue 
and two ears, that we “may listen twice and speak but 
once ;” ‘Still people are dangerous ;” ‘‘Let us be 
silent, that we may hear the whispers of the gods ;” 
‘‘Speech is of time, silence is of eternity ;” ‘* None 
preaches better than the ant; and she says nothing.” 
Such are some of the wise sayings which the world has 
evoked out of its experience concerning silence. In 
this, as in many other matters, the revelation of experi- 
ence and of the Bible confirm each other. The men of 
greatest deeds are rarely voluble men ; the men of great- 
est thoughts asrarely so. The gift of silence is a gift 
of self-restraint; and only he knows how to use his 
tongue who also knows how to hold it. 


COMING INTO THE CHURCH.’ 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HE greatest forces that ever have been exerted in 

this world have been those against which all the 
chances ran. If, from any point of view, eighteen 
hundred years ago or more, you had been asked 
to select the man that was destined to have the 
most power in the world, you would have gone 
all over creation- before you would have selected 
that poor peasant, in a district of a province in 
Galilee, the child of a carpenter, and a child, as the 
world must then have seen it, having a putative father 
only. He had no commission during his three minis- 
terial years. He did not go out as one sent ; he was as 
one rejected by all the authorities of his own people. 
He was arrested by the most eminent of his kind. He 
was condemned by his government. He: suffered a 


1 Lecture-Room Talk. 


death that was not only extremely cruel, but that always 
carried with it an odious element. The cross at that 
time was what the gallows is nowadays—and even 
worse ; the ignominy of it cannot be overstated ; and if 
you could in imagination hover over that scene and time, 
you would say that there never was a more unfortunate 
creature living than Christ. Can you conceive of any 
one humbler than he was—born of poverty ; rejected by 
his own family’; at first for a little time followed, from 
curiosity, by the common people ; repudiated, cast out 
of the synagogue and temple, and given over to death ? 
And yet the name of Christ is the name that to-day 
stands above every other name for power and for intlu- 
ence. Think of what that name has done in modifying 
manners, changing institutions, overthrowing laws, and 
raising the thought of humanity in the minds not 
only of Christians, but even of those who reject religion 
as a revelation of God! There has been that gain. 

Then take the gathering of the church. Christ was the 
leader of a small band of men. He was taken from 
them, crucified, and buried. There were a dozen folks 
or more that came together, as it were, to keep their sor- 
row warm. Their every single aspiration had come to 
nothing. They cherished the expectation that one day 
he would restore Israel. They thought that he was 
really a divine creature, and that he had the power of 
God, inasmuch as he raised the dead, cured the sick, 
healed the blind, and made the deaf to hear ; but in so 
far as his kingdom was concerned, was there ever any- 
thing that seemed more utterly hopeless to them ? 

And when, with fear and trembling, they were finally 
brought to believe that he had risen from the dead, and 
gone up again on high, what sort of a body was the 
cluster of disciples that composed the primitive church ? 
If anybody, looking in upon that handful of squalid 
people, without weaith or literature, assembled secretly 
for fear of the Jews, and holding their little prayer- 
meetings, had been told by them that they expected to 
shake the kingdoms of the world, he would have said 
to them, *‘ You ought to be put in a lunatic asylum.” 

Paul foresaw that Christ’s church was to become a 
great power; he had some conception of that power ; 
but his mind could not compass it ; and he was obliged 
to say, ‘‘ We cannot calculate the effects of what we are 
attempting to do; we live by faith, and not by sight.” 
What is faith? Imagination. We are living in the 
realm of the imagination, in the ideal world, in the 
sphere of emotion; but we know that we shall produce 
great results in time to come. 

When, now, young people are gathered into the 
Christian church, one might stand outside, and say, ‘It 
is all well enough, but what does it amount to? they 
are not going to be very much changed. They are ex- 
amined, they join the church, they perhaps behave them- 
selves a little better at home, and that is about all there 
is of it;” but Christ himself tells us that the kingdom 
of God is like leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal. It is invisible ; but neverthe- 
less it is the most powerful of influences. 

When you go aboard one of those enormous steamers 
that are now flying across the deep, and performing in 
one week a journey that used to require five or six 
weeks, and look at its massive engines, it seems to you 
that they illustrate the perfection of forces, and that 
the power which they exert is without a parallel ; and 
yet, if you were to go and look at the trees in yonder 
meadow or in some forest, and could measure their 
force, you would find that they beat those engines. A 
single tree, in drawing up sap to augment its trunk and 
develop its branches and unfold its leaves, exerts more 
physical power, silent and imperceptible though it be, 
than any one engine that ever was built was capable of. 

Now, the work of God in the human heart is just as 
silent and just as imperceptible, and it is powerful be- 
yond all comparison ; and though entering the church 
of Christ does not seem to be very much now, call to 
mind the congratulations of the Apostle Paul to those 
who had come out of royal ceremonials ‘into fellowship 
with the Saviour : 

‘For ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness. and darkness, 
and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words; which voice they that heard entreated that the word 
should not be spoken to them any more. But ye are come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made porfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant, and to the blood of: sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that of Abel.” 

When a young person un#es himself with the church 
of Jesus Christ no banners are lifted, no trumpets are 
sounded, no dramatic ceremonies are gone through with ; 
but he takes the first step along that airy highway which 
leads to the communion of all the dead that die in Christ 
Jesus. It is the portal of heaven to him. It is the be- 
ginning of a career that shall last in glory and blessed- 
ness as long as the government of God himself shall 
last. Although there is no outward show, this inward 
beginning is destined to go on producing results throug 
eternity. 


PRACTICAL PIETY.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
* Cease to do evil; learn to do well.*’—Isaiah i., 16, 17. 
AMES is not a logical or philosophical writer. This 
is not the same as saying that he is illogical or un- 
philosophical. But he does not write in logical lines or 
on a philosophical pattern. The Epistle of James is the 
Book of Proverbs of the New Testament. It is less 
spiritual than Paul ; it is without any of the mysticism 
of John ; it is without the fervor of Peter. It is aphor- 
istic and ethical. It deals with common, every-day sins, 
and common, every-day duties. No arrangement or 
order is discernible. One thing leads on to another : 
much as, in a familiar letter from a father to a son, one 
sentence suggests the next. There is no absolute stand- 
ard to which all teachers in their methods must conform. 
The church of God has a place and work for the ethical 
James as well as for the fervid Peter, the theological 
Paul, and the mystical John. And as for every kind of 
teacher, so also for every phase of teaching. The Epistle 
of James would make a very poor New Testament ; but 
itis a very valuable fragment of the New Testament. 
It does not contain any revelation, hardly even a hint, 
of any of the great doctrines of the Gospel; the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Inspiration of Scripture, 
are not mentioned in it. The crucifixion is not referred 
to. Luther, as is well-known, rejected the Epistle al- 
together, because it did not teach the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. There is a lesson of Christian charity 
in this for us. A preacher may not preach the whole 
truth, and yet may be a useful man. A sermon inay not 
contain a reference to one of the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, and yet be a useful sermon. Every teacher can- 
not teach every truth ; still less in every sermon. Yet 
it must be remembered that we could drop the ethical 
and aphoristic James out of the New Testament alto- 
gether without greatly impairing the Bible; while we 
could not take out the mystical John and his Gospel, or 
the doctrinal Paul and his theological Epistles, and not 
rob the Bible of its heart. Doctrines are more impor. 
tant than duties; mysticism is more valuable than prac- 
tical proverbs. 

I shall not attempt to invent a unity in the fourth ° 
chapter of James recommended for our study ; a unity 
which cannot be discovered because it is not there. I 
content myself with grouping under their several heads 
his practical precepts, and affording some interpretation 
of them. 

OBEDIENCE. 

Submit yourselves to God. You enter the navy. Your | 
first duty is to ascertain what are the rules for the gov- 
ernment of ihe ship’s company, and conform to them. 
You have nothing to do with their wisdom ; your wis- 
dom is obedience. You enter life ; you are on board an 
enormous ship sailing through space with an incredible 
velocity. This ship has a Commander. Your first busi- 
ness is to ascertain what are the rules which he has 
made for the regulation of the ship’s company, and con- 
form tothem., You have nothing to do with their wis- 
dom. He that disregards them makes no eud of trouble 
to his shipmates, and’ deserves condign punishment at 
last. Self-will is the most disturbing of all anarchic 
forces. 

PRACTICE GODLINESS. 

Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you. 1 believe in 
the existence of a personal Devil, who exerts a real in- 
fluence over the minds of men. I see many such in the 
body, in society. I do not know why they may not 
continue to exert their baleful influence on others after 
they are disembodied. But it is not only the personal 
Devil who is a coward and will flee when he is resisted. 
All the impersonal devils are resistible : pride, passion, 
vanity, self-indulgence. We invite them in. We live 
in imagination in the sunlight of our own self-praise, 
and so feed our pride ; we heap fuel of bitter remem- 
brance on the fires of our anger ; we beckon vanity to 
enter by self-admiration before our looking-glass ; we 
hold our willing hands for appetite to manacle with 
chains of steel clothed in velvet. Try James’s prescrip. . 
tion. Shut the door of your mind ou every entering 
thought that does not bring peace and righteousness 
with it. 

The best way to resist the Devil is to draw nigh to 
God, and so have God draw nigh to you. For as the 
sunlight expels darkness, and the summer sun the cold, 
so love drives out all selfishness and purity all sin. As 
the mother’s mere presence in the room allays the passion 
in the child’s heart, and the clenched fist is opened, and 
the angry word remains unspoken on the lips, so the 
conscious presence of God in the soul drives out every 
devil and every passion and lust that is of the devil. 
And the way to this conscious presence of God in the — 
soul is to draw nigh to God. He will not come where 
he is not wanted; he will come where he is wanted. 
The father went out to meet the prodigal ; but the prodi- 
gal first started for home to mect his father. 

How shall we draw nigh to God? Not first by going 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for January 27, 1884. — 
James iv., 7-17. 
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to the cathedral; or into a monastic cell; or into the 
retirement of our closet. We may do this, and not by 
doing it draw one step nearer to God. Cleanse your 
hands, you sinners. Cease to do evil. Break off ydur 
sins in righteousness. Stop that evil habit. Resist that 
devil to whom you have yielded so long. And purify 
your hearts, ye double-minded, Cease trying to serve God 
und mammon. Give yourself, wholly, unreservedly, to 
Giod’s service. Set your affections on things above. 
Hunger and thirst after righteousness, ‘‘If a man love 
me he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” The store, the street, the shop, the par- 
lor, the kitchen, are better places in which to begin 
drawing nigh to God than the cell or the cathedral. 
Afterward, you may hope to meet him in the closet or 
the sanctuary. To obey God is to draw near to him. 
He will come to the soldier who does faithfully his duty 


on the battlefield, and will refuse himself to the soldier 


who deserts his post to come after him. 
THE WISDOM OF SORROW. 


Be attlicted. Let your laughter he turned to smourn- 
ing. The eall of Christ is to joy, not to sorrow ; 
and to sorrow only as the shortest road to the high- 
est. joy. His last bequest to his children was, ‘‘ That 
your joy might be full.” ‘“‘Joy” Paul puts among 
the fruits of the Spirit. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway ” is 
his exhortation. ‘‘ My cup runneth over” is David’s ex- 
perience ; that is, [have more than I can contain. What, 
then, means James’s exhortation to tears ; what Christ’s 
woes in the Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘ Woe unto you 
that are rich; woe unto you that are full; woe unto 
you that laugh now ; woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you’?! 
ning of this chapter. James is not speaking to little 
children, whose lives are yet unmarred by great de. 
partures from the straight path; nor to Christians who 
are living under their Father’s roof and in the midst of 
their Father's abundance. He is speaking to murderers 
and adulterers ; men and women who have lived in open, 
flagrant sin, and who are reckless of danger and careless of 
_ evil. These he exhorts to reflect on their sins, on the 
injury they have done, on the life wasted, on the char- 
acter destroyed, on the inheritance with God squan- 
dered and thrown away. For such to be afflicted, to 
mourn, to put away the laughter of a reckless indiffer- 
~ ence, like the crackling of thorns under the pot, and to 
substitute the tears of sobriety and earnestness, like the 
glow of deep-burning coals, is the first sign of convales- 
cence after a wasting fever. 


THE SIN OF JUDGING. 


Speak not evil one of another, brethren. Who art 
thou that judgest another? We are all shipmates—to 
carry out the figure above—under the same Commander. 
He who undertakes to judge his shipmate, and to condemn 
him, assumes the place of the Commander. Who con- 
stituted you a judge-advocate ? Who made you into a 
court-martial 2? Every such assumption of God’s pre- 
rogative is a libel on the law and on the Lawgiver ; for it 
assumes that the law cannot judge ana. the Lawgiver can- 
not execute. Our business is to do right ourselves ; not 
to compel our neighbors to do right, nor to condemn 
them for doing wrong. Are we, then, to form no opin- 
ions of our neighbors? Yes! just in so far as that may 
be necessary to enable us to deal with them. But we 
are never to go up into God’s judgment throne, and in 
imagination summon up a supposed culprit before us, 
and decide on his guilt, and pronounce against him sen- 
tence. This is God’s work. He knows. He can save ; 
he can condemn. We can do neither. Censoriousness 
is blasphemy. It is assuming God’s work ; and when 
we assume to do God’s work we always do it ill. 


PRESUMPTION. 


Ye know not what shall be on the morrow. James does 
not counsel us merely as to speech. To put ‘D. V-" in 
a parenthesis after every promise, to put ‘‘ God willing”’ 
into every declaration of intention, may easily degener- 
ate into mere profanity—a taking of God’s name in 
vain. He does not counsel against foresight. To fore- 
see is the attribute of God; and it belongs to all the 
children of God—only our horizon is a day, and his is 
eternity ; we see through clouds, he perfectly. To plan 
is wise; soto plan that we are utterly unprepared for 
changes in circumstances is foolish. Life is a cam- 
paign. Every good captain will have his plan of cam- 
paign; but he will change it in the midst of the bat- 
tle if need be, and every subordinate will be always 
_ ready to receive and act on orders from his superior. 
The perfection of skill is to comprehend the general’s 
plans and work tothem. ‘‘If the Lord will” must be 
the condition not merely of every avowed purpose, but 
also of every secret desire. Man proposes ; God disposes. 
‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” These proverbs embody the same phi- 
losopby which James embodies in his counsel, Ye 
ought to say, therefore, ‘‘If the Lord will.” 


1 Luke vi., 24-26. 


You must look back to the begin- 


we 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
LIVING IN GOD'S LIGHT.—JAMES IV., 7-17. 


By Eminty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


O you know the Chinese have in their houses an 
D ugly painted idol, who, they think, watches all that 
they do and hears all that they say ? Once a year they 
take down this image from its place and burn it, and set 
up anew one. They think that the one they burn goes 
up to heaven and tells the great God all that they have 
done. So, sometimes, when they wish to do wrong, 
they cover up his eyes so that he may not see them, and 
before they burn him they seal up his mouth so that he 
cannot tell. 

This seems very foolish even to little children who 
have been taught about the true God in whose sight we 
all live ; but even these poor ignorant heathen have in 
some way found out a great truth : that every day and 
hour an Eye is watching us, and that the story will all 
be written down in God’s book. 

One thing, however, makes all the difference in the 
world. The Chinese are afraid of their household gods, 
for they think he only watches to tell of the wrong they 
do; but we, who know that our Father watches to help us, 
may be very glad to know that he is always close at 
hand. 

If a great king had many workmen, doing different 
kinds of work for him, and always the king was going 
about among them with a smile for those who were 
doing their best, patient instruction for those who had 
not learned to work skillfully, and the Kindest help for 
those who had made mistakes; if he never overlooked 
the smallest and humbiest of his workmen, and was 
more loving and gentle than a mother could be—do you 
not think they would all try to please him ? 

And this is exactly what our King does for us. He 


his eye is upon us to see how we are doing it. So our 
lesson says, ‘Submit yourselves to God.” That) means 
go tohim and ask him toteach and help you. Satan says, 
‘Oh, never mind about praying every day ; you can get 
on very well without so much help; why not do as 
you please, and have a good time ”” 

The lesson says, ‘‘ Resist the devil.” Do not listen to 
him; turn away from him; push him away from you, 
‘‘and he will flee from you.” But ‘draw nigh to God ;” 
that is, come closer to him, and speak to him, ‘‘and he 
will draw nigh to you.” 

Do you think the workmen who knew the king was 
looking at them would be watching their neighbors, 
and finding fault with their work That was the king's 
business ; each one had only to do his own part as well 
as he could to please his master. And if we are chil- 
dren of the Great King of heaven, we shall not say un- 
kind things of each other, for we shall remember that 
we are brothers and sisters, and each one dear to the 
king. We shall try to help each, and not to hinder. 
We shall net be proud, because we shall remember that 
every good thing we have came down from the Father 
of lights. And, since everything comes to us from his 
hand, we shall never be afraid, but just go on every day 
doing his commandments and trusting him to lead us. 
Perhaps he may not lead us just where we would like 
to go, or give us just What we would like to have, but 
we can always be sure he knows best. and by and by 
he will explain everything to us. 

You know how the baby cries for the light, and does 
not know it would burn him, and wants to creep right 
into the pretty, shining fire. If mothers did not know 
more than the little ones, they would have many hurts 
and troubles ; and if our Lord, who is always with us, 
were not far wiser than we, Satan would lead us into 
sin and sorrow. When a loving, obedient child makes 
any plans, he always thinks in his heart, if he does not 
say in words, ‘‘ If my father is willing, if my mother 
thinks best, [ will do this.” So we should think and 
say in all our plans, “ If our Father in heaven thinks 
best, if the Lord is willing, we shall live, and do this or 
that.” 


THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. 


By THE Rev. JoHN JR. 
NE of the most remarkable characters in the his- 
tory of the world is Emanuel Swedenborg. He 
would doubtless have become famous for his general 
knowledge and scientific attainments, were it not for the 
peculiar theological teachings which have made him 
more widely known. 

In the winter of 1744-5 he received what he called his 
illumination, and a special commission from heaven to 
discover and unfold to men the spiritual sense of the 
Word. Daily apocalypses of the other worlds were 
given him, and the privilege of familiar converse with 
angels and spirits. No one will deny the originality of 
his system of Biblical interpretation, unless, indeed, there 
may be traced in it some resemblance to the method of 
Origen and his school. In every name, whether of place 
or person or thing, he finds a hidden, an allegorical 
meaning. He had a wonderful facility in exegesis, or 


- 


_brooded over by a “ spiritual sense.” 


_ worship and perfunctory service. 


the voice of God within us.” 


rather ecsegesis, for from every historic fact or miracle 
or simple statement he evolved strange and unthought-of 
significance. According to his conceptions, the Seript. 
ures are inexplicable until from his hands has _ been 
received the key to unlock their mysteries. Within the 
literal sense of sacred terins, there is a spiritual ; he 
claims, moreover, a sense more interior than the spiritual, 
called the heavenly. His method of interpretation he 
named the ‘* Science of Correspondences.”” The words 
‘garden” and ‘‘ grove” and ‘‘ weod” he supposes to 
mean wisdom, intelligence, and science; the horse cor- 
responds to intellectual truth, the ass to scientific. In 
nocence and charity and natural affection are represented 
by the lamb, the sheep, the goat. His sys:em is that of 
‘object teaching” on alarge scale. He welcomes his 
disciples into a kind of ‘‘ theological kindergarten,” 
Whose curriculum requires far more time than is ordi- 
narily allotted to a seminary course. 7 
It need scarcely be affirmed that the ‘spiritual sense,” 
as understood by the Swedish seer, can claim no kinship 
with the conception expressed by the Apostle in the dee- 
laration that the things of God are ‘spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The spiritual sense thus referred to can be 
readily apprehended—there is nothing mystical about it. 
The statement is just what might be expected. The 
fact grows out of the nature of things. Whocan rightly 
understand or fully appreciate the grand creations of an 
Angelo or a Raphael, or any of the masterpieces of art, 
but an artist? Can the delicate shadings of thought, 
the subtle descriptions, the varied rhythm, of Tennyson, 
or the marvelous word-painting of Scott, thrill any soul 
devoid of poetic insight 7 To one who has no concep- 
tion of the picturesque there will be no charm in seulpt- 
ure that ‘almost breathes,” in the crowning triumphs of 
architecture, or in the magnificent phases of natural 


scenery. There must be in the soul some ideals of 


: aR beauty and grace if their grandest interpretations in 
has given each one some work to do for him, and always | 


visible form shall bring joy to the soul, and command 


some tribute from the lips. 

There is a charmabout childhood that is never discov- 
cred but to parenthood. The firstborn is both 4 pre- 
cious gift and a sacred revelation. In the phrase ** My 
child,” as first spoken, is enwrapped a wealth of joy 
that cannot be coined into words. 

Since there is thus what may be termed the poctie 
sense, the artistic, the parental; as there must be the 
sense of refinement to appreciate refinement, the pos- 
session of sentiment if there shall be recognition of and 
response to sentiment ; as only one of scientific taste can 
instinctively appropriate scientific facts—so there is what 
may be termed, in no vague phrase, ‘‘ the spiritual 
sense.” All true disciples of Christ possess this gift to 
some small degree at least. It is a seal of adoption, a sign 
of sonship, the birthright of all who are born again. The 
man whose sight was restored through the gracious min- 
istry of Jesus declared, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I 
see.””. When the new life has begun in the soul and 
spiritual perception has been given, new views of truth 
are revealed. Old facts present new phases. The Bible 
is a new book ; the sanctuary not a mete trysting-place, 
but a Bethel. 

The Shekinah is not seen, but the ‘‘ Invisible Pres- 
ence” is felt. The church seems not a mere society, but 
a brotherhood into whose mystica? fellowship we are 
welcomed. Often the physical world’ assumes new 
phases—the heavens as never before ‘* declare the glory 
of Go...” and the language of Kepler, as, examining the 
mysteries of the firmament, he cried, *‘O God, 1 think 
thy thoughts over after thee,” seems not « foreign tongue 
to us, There is no change, indeed, in nature, but a new 
sense is added to us. It is beheld with the spiritual cve, 
It was a fine 
fancy of Pythagoras that there was a ‘* music of the 
spheres.” [Is any heart so attuned to its harmonies as 
that of the Christian?’ Is any ear so sensitive to its 
strange and indescribable voices as his ” 

Whether or not a state of sinless perfection may be 
attained and enjoyed is a question upon which there are 
divergent opinions ; but all may possess the ** spiritual 
sense,” and this is the ** higher life,” after aH. The cif- 
ferenee between Christians is largely a difference in the 
capacity to grasp divine truths, and to open up the 
secret chambers of the soul to their influence—in a 
word, in the measure in which they are characterized by 
the spiritual sense.” 

This precious gift may be cultivated just as any 
other. It is capable of development in us just as faith 
or knowledge. Just as the artistic or the poctic sense 
may be intensified, so may this at length gain the mas- 
tery in our inner life, and hold the supremacy in the 
realm of our fa ulties. Spiritual perception beiokens 
affinity with Christ. As it broadens and clarifies, 
Christliness becomes more and more apparent. “Seeing 
more and more as he saw, feeling more and more as he 
felt, our life will be sublimed. It will seem to breathe 
something of, divineness. Sad, inexpressibly sad, is it 
that Christian sensibility is so often dulled—that the dis- 


ciple is so often satisfied with superticial views of truth, 


as he is with poor and meager experiences, with formal 
How few chords in 
the heart are touched—how limited the register of spirit- 
ual notes—how low the range of joys—how broken even 
the stereotvped language of Christian testimony ' 
‘‘Christ is the voice of God without us—the Spirit is 
That spirit is the true 
In his ministry, that of Jesus 
is perpetuated and blessed. ‘‘ He takes of the things of 
Christ and shows them unto us.” The mission of the 
Comforter is as esse:itial to us as the Saviourhood of 
Christ. 2 

Through union to Jesus by faith and self-surrender 
we receive the gift of the ‘‘ spiritual sense ;” through the 
constant teaching and gracious intluence of the Holy 
Ghost it becomes quickened, developed, regnant. 


vicar of Christ on earth. 
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[BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


INGSTON is a little city of some fifteen thou- 

sand, with a fairly abundant supply of evangel- 
ical churches, in addition to a large Roman Catholic 
cathedral. [t has also all the usual accessories of 
religious, charitable, and philanthropic agencies, a 
city mission, and many earnest Christian people in the 
several churches, faithfully working in various ways 
for the good of the low and careless classes of their 
fellow-citizens. 

When, last winter, it was announced that a detach- 
ment of the “Salvation Army” had arrived, little 
notice was taken of the new comers, who held meetings 
evening after evening, attended by a miscellaneous 
audience, including not a few of ‘*the baser sort.” 
After a few days the men of the party went away, 
leaving three young women to carry on the meetings— 
the ‘* Captain ” being a bright, lively litthe woman from 
New Jersey, with, as it has proved, a great deal of tact 
and administrative power. The meetings were as sim- 
ply conducted as it was possible for them to be—much 
singing, earnest prayer, two or three short addresses 
full of intense feeling and spirit, combined with the 
most unreserved personal testimony. Each of the 
young women gave the peopie a sketch of her personal 
history and ‘ experience,” dwelling mainly on the bless- 
edness and happiness of receiving the ‘* great salva- 
tion,” and touchingly pleading with the audience to 
come and take it for themselves, now. 

By the time the ‘* Army” had been some six weeks at 
work, the large platform was filled up with a solid 
phalanx of happy-looking conyerts—men and women, 
chiefly younz—wiho night after night testified to the 
power and blesse:iness of the salvation they had tasted. 
These testimonics. of course, made the meetings much 
more interesting, especially to those who had known the 
converts in their unconverted state ; and the hall became 
so crowded as to make it necessary to go early in order 
to secure a seat, while late comers often could not get in 
atall. The meeting was usually opened about seven, but 
the audience began to pour in soon after six. A body 
of the young men who nad joined the ‘‘ Army” would 
march in at about half-past six, and keep the audience— 
a very mixed one—quiet by singing their spirited chorus 
hymns ; a favorite one beginning— 

“Oh, what will you do, brother, when He comes—when He 

comes?" 
with the refrain : : 

“Ob, the Army will be ready when He comes -when He 

comes |" 

The fervor and grave earnestness with which these 
young workingmen—some of them already attired in the 
Army’s neat and quiet uniform—would keep up such 
hymns, which seemed to exercise a peculiar charm on the 
audience, was itself a good preparation for what was to 


Come. 


At the hour of opening, the bright little Captain, with 
her two licutenants;-tambourines in hand—led the 
female converts to the platform, and, after all had knelt 
in silent prayer, the meeting began. Usually there were 
one or two notices, and some very unconventional re- 
marks ; then a hymn was given out, verse by verse, by 
the Captain, in a very distinct voice, and, one could see, 
with no little effort to fill the hall. This was sung with 
great spirit and lively accompaniment of tambourines ; 
one tall young Irishwoman, a “lieutenant,” being an 
accomplished tambourinist, and, as she gracefully poised 
her tambourine high overhead, recalling, not inaptly, 
Miriam with her timbrel. 

After the hymn came an earnest, often impassioned, 
prayer for the salvation of *‘ precious souls to-night ;” 
then some more hymns, then readings of some striking 
passage of Scripture, with a short, pointed address. Two 
or three of the city ministers had early begun to attend 
the meetings, and occasionally an evangelistic address 
from one of them formed part of the proceedings ; but 
this was sometimes apt to be too long. Then, after more 
singing, came the part of the meeting most interesting to 
the audience, the ‘‘ testimonies” of the converts. The 
little Captain did all she could to remove the danger of 
formality or false shame. She would sometimes in- 
troduce them with, ‘‘ Now, boys, who’ll be the first to 
fire away ?” for the Army phraseology is carried out very 
thoroughly, and while the peculiarities of the music and 
other eccentricities are called the ‘‘ powder,” these 
“testimonies” are the ‘‘ red-hot shot” wherewith they 
expectto do most execution. They are given, on the 
whole, in a simple and straightforward manner, with, 
of course, a certain general resemblance. The convert 
specifies the particular time when he ‘‘got salvation,” how 
he was led to accept it, and describes as best he can the 
peace and happiness he has enjoyed since. 

In many cases the cure was real. Not only in the 
transformed homes, formerly pandemoniums—in which 
the day was now begun and ended by Bible readings and 
prayer—but in the workshops also, the change was felt. 
Employers, foundry-masters, etc., testified that it was 
worth their while to contribute to the funds of the 
Salvation Army, so great a difference did it make in 


the work of their men. ‘‘ Hard cases,” who used to be 
‘‘off work” one .or two days in every week through 
drinking, were now sober, steady men—leaders in the 
noon prayer-meetings, to which the men, in several of 
the works, give up half the dinner hour. 

When the ‘‘ Army” had been some two months at 
work, the converts, who had then given sufficient proof 
of their conversion, numbering some three or four hun- 
dred, marched in procession to a Methodist church, to 
which they had been invited, and there partook of the 
Lord’s Supper—the hymns being sung with an enthu- 
siasm not common even in a Methodist church, and the 
service being touchingly impressive. The long train of 
young men and young women in their distinctive uni- 
forms, intermingled with a few older people, singing 
their spirited hymns as they walked, was a very inter- 
esting and impressive evidence of the Army’s work. 

A not less remarkable work than that of the Salva- 
tion Army in Kingston has been a parallel movement, 
inspired by it, begun in a suburban village under the 
leadership of a young man in very humble circum- 
stances, who received the impulse from the meetings 
and success of the ‘‘Salvation Army,” and was led to 
hold meetings with some of the careless young men of 
the village, at first in an open driving-shed. The meet- 
ings were afterward transferred to the little village 
hall, and the conyerts became, ere long, two hundred 
strong; organizing as an independent association, styled 
the ‘‘Saved Army,” instead of joining the Salvation 
Army, because they wished to retain their connection 
with the churches to which they had nominally be- 
longed. They also go out as evangelists into the sur- 
rounding country, and co-operate with the Salvation 
Army in their missionary labors. They have also 
established branches in a number of the neighboring 
villages, are now a thousand strong, and lately held a 
conference, in which delegates from the other branches 
took part. Some of the most earnest workers are 
in the humble position of domestic servants, but 
their employers, in some cases at least, cheerfully ar- 
range for their absence when it is necessary to their 
missionary work, and testify to their improved service 
since they have begun to do their work. ‘‘ Not with 
eye service as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, 
fearing the Lord.” 


CHURCH CHORAL UNION OF NEW YORK. 


In the summer of 1880, the Centenary of Sunday-school 
work was celebrated in London. The New York delegates 
were particularly impressed with the character of the music 
rendered by the chorus of five thousand voices selected 
from the London schools, and with the manner of its inter- 
pretation. They returned to this city filled with enthusiasm, 
and the question naturally arose, ‘‘ Why cannot New York 
do equally effective work with the material at its command, 
and thus by persistent effort raise the character of her 
church and Sunday-school music?’ The result was, that 
late in the season of 1880-15881, a class of two hundred and 
fifty mixed voices, drawn from six different schools, was 
formed and placed under the leadership of H. R. Palmer, 
Mus. Doc. Under his direction they received ten nights’ 
instruction in the rudiments of music. The result was won- 
derful. While the large majority of the class could not read 
at sight even the melody of any Sunday-school piece when 
they began, the close of the season found them reading or- 
dinary church tunes, in four parts, at sight. In January. 
1582, five centers were organized, embracing about thirty 
different schools. The season opened with sixteen hundred 
voices, of which fourteen hundred persevered to the end of 
the eighteen weeks’ study. In 1883 the work was again en- 
larged, and the season opened in January with ten centers, 
and an aggregate of four thousand two hundred voices. 
The name was also changed this year from *‘ The Sunday- 
School Choral Union” to ‘The Church Choral Union of 
New York,’’ because to many minds the word ‘ Sunday- 
school’”’ is (wrongly) connected only with children, whereas 
in the work proposed adults mainly must be reached, to sus- 
tain the balance of vocal parts. 

On Thursday evening, May 31, a concert was given in 
Madison Square Garden. There were over three thousand 
one hundred voices on the stage, and selections of such char- 
acter as the Inflammatus’”’ from Rossini’s Stabat Mater,’’ 
‘“‘T waited for the Lord, ’’ by Mendelssohn, ‘‘ Gloria,’’ from 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,” etc., were rendered in a manner 
that delighted not only the committee having the matter in 
charge, but all lovers of good singing. This season it is 
proposed to again enlarge our borders, and to begin the 
campaign in January with twenty centers, and eight thou- 
sand voices. Every church and school in New York City 
will be asked to participate. Dr. Palmer will have a corps 
of five assistants. The results cannot be doubted. The 
work is rapidly spreading. Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and Norwalk, Conn., have organized centers, 
and are already doing good work. Pastors of churches of 
all denominations have heartily indorsed the movement, and 
such representative men as Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. 
Charles 8. Robinson, Dr. Arthur Brooks, and Dr. Wilbur F. 
Watkins have given it their highest commendation. The re- 
sults of the past three years’ work have already been felt in 
many churches and schools in the quality of the singing, 
and there can be no doubt that this effort to raise the char- 
acter and promote interest in this most important adjunct 
to Christian worship will be productive of the greatest good. 

The places of meeting of the Church Choral Union are as 
follows : 

Harlem.—One Senior and two Junior Centers, the first 


on Tuesdays, beginning January 22; the others on Mondays, 


beginning January 21. 


Yorkville.—Saturdays, beginning January 26. 

Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Sixtieth 
Street.—Thursdays, beginning January 24. 

Holy Trinity, Forty-second Street and Madison-Avenue.— 
Thursdays, beginning January 24. 

Church of-the Disciples, Fifty-sixth Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues.—Tuesdays, beginning January 22. 

North Presbyterian Church, Ninth Avenue_and Thirty- 
first Street.—Tuesdays, beginning January 22. 

Broadway Tabernacle.—Tuesdays and Mondays, begin- 
ning January 21, 22. | 

Union Reformed Church, Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth 
Avenue.—Tuesdays, beginning January 22. 

St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Stuyvesant 
Square.—Mondays, beginning January 21; also Saturday 
afternoons, beginning January 26. 

Alien Street Presbyterian Church.— Wednesdays, beginning 
January 23 ; also Saturday afternoons, beginning January 26. 

Cavalry Baptist Church.—Thursdays, beginning Janu- 
ary 24. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical Church, Thirty-fourth Street.—Sat- 
urday afternoons, beginning January 26. 

Olivet Chapel, 63 Second Street.—Thursdays and Satur- 
days, beginning January 24 and 26 respectively. 

Broadway Tabernacle.—Advanced Center, Saturdays, be- 
ginning January 26. 

Members of congregations and Sunday-schools can apply 
for tickets and further information to their Superintendents. 
: they not be able to furnish what is desired, apply 

irectly at the various centers to the committee in charge. 
All Saturday afternoon classes are for those under fourteen’ 
years of age. None admitted to any other class under four- 
teen years. Old scholars going over the same course again 
pay a fee of fifty cents in advance. Scholars passing to a 
higher class pay 1. All new scholars pay $1 and receive 
their music-book free. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The quarterly meeting of the Chicago Presbytery was 
held last week; arrangements were made for the installa- 
tion, on January 17, of the Rev. W. C. Woodbridge as pas- 
tor of the Fifth Church. The Rev. R. T. G. Lamont asked 
the Presbytery to dissolve the relations between himself and 
the Reunion Church; this release is asked for in conse- 
quence of the ill-health of the pastor; the request was 
granted, and the pastoral relation will be dissolved, and will 
take effect March 1, 1884. The Rev. Mr. Morrow will be in- 
stalled pastor of the Bloom Church. The Rev. Thomas 
Parry Was made a member of the Presbytery on his accept- 
ance of the call of the Jefferson Park Church. The First 
United Presbyterian Church of Chicago report a balance in 
their treasury. They have contributed $908 toward the 
Quarterly Centennial Mission fund of 3500,000, which the 
United Presbyterian Church at Pittsburg pledged itself to 
raise. The treasurer also reports $300 on hand for mission 
work ; an additional membership of thirty-four is reported. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, same city, report a balance 
on hand after payment of all indebtedness. 

—The Rey. J. E. Martin, rector of the Episcopal Church 
of Peru, Ind., has been requested to resign: it is said that 
he is a confirmed bibliomaniac. 

—A Presbyterian Church with thirteen members has re- 
cently been organized at Blair, Neb. 

—The Congregational pastors of Omaha and vicinity 
have organized a Congregational Club, to meet on Monday 
evenings at the Paxton Hotel. | 

—The Congregational church of Lincoln, Neb.,*have be- 
gun the erection of a fine church editice. 

—The Presbytery of Philadelphia (Central) held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in the Memorial Church. The ques- 
tion of the union of the Presbyteries of Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia Central was, on motion, indefinitely post- 
poned. The matter of the overture to the General Assem- - 
bly to restore the old arrangement of synods was taken up, 
and after a long discussion was adopted by a vote of 
twenty-two yeas to nineteen nays. | 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be dedicated 
January 27 at Middletown, N. J. 

—The Rev. H. M. Storrs, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Orange, N. J., delivered his first annual sermon 
January 6. No communion has passed during the year 
without an addition to the membership of the church ; the 
attendance at the church meetings has more than doubled, 
and there is an increase in the attendance at the Tuesday 
evening prayer-meetings ; the Sunday-school now numbers 
over three hundred. One very good practice in this church 
is that of a wealthy gentleman who presents to every family 
represented in the Sunday-school one of the standard relig- 
ious papers of the day. The contributions to the church 
have increased, and the congregation of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church begin the year of 1884 with prospects of a suc- 
cessful year. 

—The Center Congregational Church, Meriden, Conn., 
began the new year by raising at the morning service, Jan- 
uary 6, 33,700, to provide for church debt and repairs. 
After a brief statement by the pastor, in which he asked 
for $3,500, in less than half an hour two hundred dollars 
‘more than the required amount were subscribed. The re- 
view of the last four years shows one hundred and one addi- 
tions to the church membership, and offerings for benevo- 
lence have increased threefold. 

—The Lee Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
has, for the past two years, given considerable evidence of 
internal difficulties ; these difficulties were attributed to cer- 
tain members of the Board of Trustees. After the Rey. Mr. 
Powell was called from the Bushwick Dutch Reformed to the 
pastorate of the Lee Avenue Congregational, peace reigned 
for a time, or what to the public seemed peace ;, this suppo- 
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sition was dispelled a few weeks ago by the resignation of 
the pastor ; the majority of the church refused to accept his 
resignation, and voted to request the Board of Trustees to 
resign ; the trustees acceded to this request, with the excep- 
tion of one member, who, after being subject to some sharp 
criticism, offered his resignation verbally. Mr. Powell, the 
pastor, still insisted that his resignation, refused at the pre- 
ceding meeting, should be accepted ‘‘as a release from the 
most disgraceful procedure he had ever been connected with 
in his mortal life.’’ He stated that he had received every 
kindness from all inthe church; but never had he seen a 
church so honeycombed with prejudices ; it should fall on 
its face in the dust, crying, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean !”’ The meet- 
ing, however, again voted not to accept Mr. Powell’s resig- 
nation; he then insisted that the difficulties of the church 
should be settled forever, and that if trouble should again 
arise he must be allowed to leave on a week’s notice ; and 
he would only consent to remain now on condition that the 
debt of the church, 33,300, should be paid at once. The 
meeting accepted what the pastor said, and nearly the entire 
amount of the debt of the church was raised on the spot. 
The last quarrel in the church was in consequence of the en- 
gagement of a precentor at a salary of 3600 a year, instead 
of achoir. The course of Mr. Powell has been heartily ap- 
proved by the people in and out of the church. | 

—The suit of General T. W. Conway against the Rev. J. 
D. Fulton, pastor of the Temple at Brooklyn, to recover 
$400 due him as part payment for services as assistant pas- 
tor of the church, was tried in the City Court during the 
past week ; the jury disagreed. 

—The Unitarian Club of Boston held its annual banquet 
at the Hotel Vendéme on Wednesday evening of last week. It 
was a large and briiliant assembly, presided over by the 
Hon. Robert M. Morse, Jr. Dr. James Freeman Clarke read 
an essay éntitled ‘‘ Whai for?’ and showed that Unitarian- 
ism, as a Separate and independent denomination, has as its 
mission ty furnish a practical and living evidence that there 
cap be unity of spirit and co-operation in work where there 
is no creed ; that men and women can become Christians in 
conduct and character without the fear of hell; that the 
business of Christians is to improve this world, and make 
those around them better and happier here, instead of de- 
voting themselves to a preparation for another world ; that 
the true service of God is todo good to nan: and, therefore, 
religion belongs no more to Sunday, to the church, to wor- 
ship, and to prayer than it does to every part of human life. 
It is the work of the Unitarian to emphasize all this. A 
Unitarian church is a school for religious education, where 
youth shall grow up gradually in all things into noble char- 
acter. It is also the work of these churches to endeavor to 
secure united efforts of all the churches in localities in the 
direction of practical Christianity. Another special direc- 
tion of Unitarian work is to reach the outsiders, the infidels, 
the heretics—that unchurcebed body who have been driven 
into unbelief by the mistakes of Christians. Addresses were 
also made by Governor Robinson, who was enthusiastically 
received, Mayor Martin, of Boston, President Elliott, of Har- 
vard College, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, and the Hon. Eustis C. Fitz. 

—Mr. C. W. Ernst, a well-known contributor to the Boston 
Advertiser,’’ gave an address to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union recently on ‘‘ Newspaper Ethics,’’ claiming that 
morality is not yet science, and that newspaper ethics is on 
the eve of a crisis brought on by competition and low prices. 
Mr. Ernst does not think that the newspaper will displace 
books, the pulpit, or oratory; he regrets the tendency to 
discuss persons rather than things; he deprecated the mi- 
nute publication of crimes, offensive trials, disturbances, and 
riots ; but the responsibility for these demoralizing publica- 
tions rests quite as much with the people as with the news- 
papers, for the latter prints what some people do, and what 
others wish to read. He holds that the immorality of the press 
is above rather than below the average of its constituency 
and society at large: that it follows rather than leads public 
opinion, while the work of conscientious writers and editors 
is generally underrated. 

—At the twenty-third annual meeting of the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society, in St. Paul’s Church in Boston, 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks spoke eloquently and impressively 
of his observations in India, explaining that the work of the 
Society is the mission of the women of Christendom to the 
women who are inside the houses of the men of India. He 
paid a glowing tribute of respect to the memory of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, as one of the greatest reformers on the Asiatic 
Continent, and set forth in attractive style the rare oppor- 
tunities that are now open to unite with other Christians in 
the great evangelical work among the heathen. 

—To the dismay and sorrow of the members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y., their pastor, the 
Rev. Nelson Millard, presented his resignation January 6. 
Dr. Millard stated that it was not on account of any pecun- 
iary advantage, but simply because the call to Norwich, 
Conn., seemed providential; the field there was a large, 
important, and growing one, and he felt that he could 
work to a greater advantage in a new field; he stated that 
there was a growing opinion among ministers that a pastor- 
ate of twelve years is better than one of twenty-five. Long 
pastorates are practically injurious, and many churches are 
patiently wailing for their pastor to be taken to heaven for 
the good of the church. His farewell address was delivered 
January 13. 

—The Bedford Avenue Reformed Church have given 
another call to the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of Boston, but 
without the slightest prospect of success. : 

—The thirty-seventh annual sale of the pews of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., took place on the evening of Janu- 
ary 8; aftera warm and tender address by the pastor the 
terms of sale were read. The sum realized was $38,839 ; this 
shows a slight increase in comparison with last year’s re- 
ceipts. The evening was so intensely disagreeable that many 
who expected to be present were kept away, so that all the 


pews were not rented. In 1854 the amount realized from 
premiums and rentals in Plymouth Church was a fraction 
over $11,000. 

—The sixty-first birthday of Theodore L. Cuyler, pastor of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, was 
made the occasion of a pleasant surprise on Thursday even- 
ing. He was presented with a bandsome brass fire-place and 
fender, with tile hearth; this was put in place without Dr. 
Cuyler’s knowledge, and when he returned from prayer- 
meeting it was aglow with fire, and his house filled with his 
many friends and well-wishers. 

—The Temperance Convention met at Jackson, Mich., Jan- 
uary 9; about two hundred and fifty delegates were in at- 
tendance. The platform adopted declares a new party, with 
prohibition of the liquor traffic its principle, to be called the 
Union party of the State of Michigan, to act in unity with 
the National Prohibition party; that license taxation is 
wrong and vicious, and increases the traffic; that there is 
no more difficulty in executing prohibitionary law than any 
criminal law ; that local option is only a partial remedy : 
it denounces the press for favoring local option. and de- 
clares for statutory and constitutional prohibition and its 
thorough enforcement ; favors civil service reform, and in- 
dorses the Sunday State law. TheGovernor presided at the 
meeting in the evening, and made a short address. 

—The Congregational churches of New Haven, Conn., 
have been holding their annual meetings during the 
past week; that of the Center Church, the Rev. New- 


bership and contributions for all purposes; the attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school has also increased; an ap- 
propriation of $350 was voted for the maintenance of the 
Lebanon Mission; the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society re- 
port a good year’s work. Taylor Church, which is an off- 
spring of the Center Church, is being aroused, and the pros- 
pects are that it will do better work this year than 
ever before: a committee was appointed to commu- 
nicate with absent members. The report of the 
College Street Church shows a_e decrease in mem- 
bership of three; this is the church from which the Rev. 
Mr. Kelsey lately resigned ; the Rev. Dr. W. W. McLane, of 
Steubenville, O., will begin his labors with this church Jan- 
nary 138. The Humphrey Street Church report an increase 
in membership: they have paid one-half of the debt on 
the church, and have outstanding piedges sufficient to pay 
the balance during the present year. The Howard Avenue 
Church, although they have sustained a loss of three by 
death and twelve by dismissal, report a net gain of eleven ; 
the current expenses of the year have been more than met, 
and everything bids fair for the church to do the best year’s 
work since its organization. The Davenport Church has 
received during the year an addition of thirty-eight: thirty- 
one of these were received on profession of faith; the 
church is in a most prosperous condition. 

~-The First Congregational Church of Fair Haven, Conn., 
on January 1, 1883, reported a membership of 492; Jan- 
uary 1, 1884, they reported a membership of 513, and this in 
spite of the fact of a loss of tnirteen deaths and nine dis- 
missals by letter; the Sunday-school of the church is ina 
prosperous condition ; the benevolent work of the church 
has been supported in a way that shows the increased inter- 
est in the work by the members. 

—CGood books of travel, adventure, history, and biogra_ 
phy are much wanted for the naval apprentices on board 
the United States Training Ship *‘ Minnesota,’’ foot of West 
Twenty-seventh Street. Any entertaining works of fiction 
would also be acceptable. Persons desiring to contribute 
from their surplus any works, bound or unbound, may 
send them to Executive Officer United States Training 
Ship ‘‘ Minnesota,’’ foot West Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York, or leave packages so addressed at the office of The 
Christian Union, where they will be called for. Any mes- 
senger charges will be paid by the Executive Officer. 

—The Rev. George A. Gordon, of Greenwich, Conn., has 
accepted the call of the Old South Church of Boston, and 
will enter upon the duties of the pastorate the Ist of April. 
His letter resigning his present charge was read at the 
close of the sermon Sunday morning. 

—In/Parkville, Mo., a small village nine miles from Kansas 
-City, there is a peculiar institution. It is a college, and much 
more than a college. About two hundred young men and 
young women are banded together in a well-organized and 
well-disciplined family. The Bible, Bible study, and the 
spirit of service to God in everything that is done, reign su- 
preme. This family is the admiration of all who see it, and 
is most highly commended by leading Christian ministers in 
the West. Though only eight years old, this family has sent 
out ten ministers, fifteen young men are in the Theological 
Seminaries, and fully sixty young men are there who will 
preach the Gospel. Others are becoming missionaries, 
Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and leaders in 
Christian work. This family of two hundred and fifteen 
persons is sustained by the labor of the students and 
gifts from the people of God. These gifts are largely 
voluntary, and come from all parts of the land. Last 
Saturday a building in which about one hundred of the 
young men roomed was destroyed by fire. Many of the 
young men lost all they had of this world’s goods. The 
citizens of the village have generously opened their doors 
and welcomed these young men to temporary shelter. The 
Lord has provided for this family of faithful students and 
earnest workers, and, trusting in that abounding grace, they 
have begun to make a foundation for another building. 
They will build as means are sent to them to purchase lum- 
ber and other material. People of God cannot help a cause 
promising greater good. The Rey. Dr. H. H. Jessup, the 
Syrian missionary, who visited this family, and spent some 
time among these students, says: ‘‘I deeply sympathize 
with you, my dear brother, and feel confident that a school 
conducted, as this is, in the fear of God, for the education 


of so many worthy, godly, and needy young men and women, 


eman Smyth, pastor, shows a decided increase in mem-. 


will not be left to suffer long from the effects of this great 
catastrophe.’’ Gifts of money, clothing, bedding, or text- 
books should be sent to the Rev. John A. McAfee, Park- 
ville, Mo. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George S. Thrall, who recently resigned the pastorate of the 
Park Street Church at Bridgeport, Conn., did not resign in con- 
sequence of ill-health, but because he was advised to remove 
from the sea coast. Fortunately for his work and friends, Mr. 
Thrall continues to be in health. 

—Peter M. Synder was installed pastor 6f the South Church at 
Middletown, Conn., January 3. There was a large attendance at 
the Council. 

—William A. Spaulding, pastor of the Second Church at Attle- 
boro, Mass., died suddenly at Lynn, January 10, aged thirty-seven 
years. In consequence of ill-health Mr. Spaulding had not been 
engaged in pastoral work for a time. 

—Samuel J. Spalding. who for thirty-two years has been pastor 
of the Whitefield Church at Newburyport, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. F. Slocum, of Pittsfield, Mass., will be installed pastor of 
the First Church at Baltimore. Md., at an early date. 

—George E. Hall was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Dover, N. H., last week. 

—Frank L. Ferguson, of Armada, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Clio and Genesee, Mich. 

—H. P. Robinson has accepted a call to Irving, Mich. 

—Henry Coate, of Marshall, Mich., has accepted a call to Dun- 
dee, Mich. - 

EPISCOPAL. 


—James Carmichael, rector of St. George's Church at Montreal, 
Canada, is talked of as the successor of Bishop Baldwin at Christ 
Church Cathedral, same city: should such an event oceur, Dr. 
Raiasford,. of St. George’s Church, at New York, will be invited 
tu succeed Dr. Carmichael. 

—William B. Guion, recently of Trinity Church at Asbury Park, 
N. J., has accepted the call as assistant at the Church of the 
Nativity. Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William Lawrence, rector of Grace Church at Lawrence. 
Mass., has resigned and will accept a professorship at Cam- 
bridge. 

Henry S. Getz, Secretary of the Church Temperance Society 
at Philadelphia. has resigned and accepted acallto the Church of 
the Holy Apostles at Philadelphia. 

—Albert St. John Chambre, rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion at all River, Mass., is about to receive a call from St. Anne's 
Church at Lowell . Mass. 

-Edward L. Drown, rector of St. Paul's Church at Newbury- 
port. Mass., has resigned. 

—George B. Fiske, rector of St. Peter's Church a‘ 
Peekskill, N. Y.. has received a call to St. Ignatius’ Church at 
New York. 

BAPTIST. 

—Robert T. Young, pastor of the Haddonfield Church at Phila- 
‘ delphia, Pa., died January 5, aged seventy-four years. 

—-Myron W. Haynes has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at: Marblehead, Mass.; the resignation will take effect April 1. | 

—fF. P. Southland, pastor of the church at South Plains, N Y.. 
has accepted a call to the church at Natick, Mass. 

—Peter McKenzie will supply the pulpit of the Gloucester 
City (Pa.) church for six months. 

—George Gile, pastor of the church at Pittsfield, Mass., has 
received a call to Fall River, Mass. 

—F. W. A. Rankin, pastor of the church at Jefferson. N. H., has 
resigned. 

—William Carr, pastor of the church at Fall River, Mass., has 
accepted a call to Hyde Park Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—Charles Parker, of Baltimore, Md., has accepted a call to the 
church at Pitts Grove, N. J. ; 

—William Cathcart, pastor of the Second Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has_resigned on account of ill-health. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. Rk. Fisher was installed pastor of the church at South 
Orange, N. J. 

—John Pollock, of Belvidere, N. Y.. has accepted a call to the 
church at Allentown, N. Y. 

—George Alexander has been installed pastor of the University 
Place Church at New York. = 

—A.C. Clarke entered upon his duties as pastor of the North 
Church at Philadelphia, January 13. 

—Robert D. Wilson has entered upon his duties as Professor of 
Church History in the Allegheny Theological Seminary at Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

—John Mcleod, pastor of the Southwestern Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has resigned. 

—J. D. Shank has accepted the call to Trinity Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—K. C. Andrews, of Oshkosh, has accepted a call to the First 
Church at Troy, N. Y. 

—Thomas Middlemis, of Birmingham, Mich., has accepted a 
call to the church at Wyandotte, Mich. 

—J. M. Pryse. pastor of the church at Blne Springs, Neb., has 
accepted a call to a church in Wales: he will sail for that coun- 
try at once. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—George W. Quimby (Universalist)), who for several years 
was editor of the *‘ Gospel Banner,” died at Augusta, Me., January 
10, aged seventy-three years. 

—-L. P. Blackford (Universalist), of Norwich. Conn., has received 
a call to Waltham, Mass. 

—. G, Eastman has resigned the pastorate of the Free Baptist 
church at Rockland, Me. 

—-William A. Schaeffer, of Germantown, Pa., has taken charge 
of St. Stephen's Church (Reformed) at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William E. Cooke, of Albion, Mich., will take charge of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Pewamo, Mich. 

—Jonathan B. Harrison, pastor of the Unitarian chureh at 
Franklin Falls. N. H., has resigned. 

—C. F. Hayden, of Portland, Me., hus been installed pastor of 
the Universalist church at Lewiston. Me. 

—George F. Babbitt preached his first sermon as pastor of the 
Universalist church at Malden, Mass., January 6. 

—J. P. Gibson, pastor of the United Presbyterian church at 
Troy, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. Winter, of Palo, lowa, has received a call from the Fourth 
Reformed Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—John Boon, of Berrian Springs, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the Lutheran church at Shelbyville, Tenn. 

—Samuel J. McClelland was installed pastor of the First Re- 


formed Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 13. 
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~whether the unity of the Alliance, obtained by ignoring 
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_ THE CHRIS STIAN UNION. 


THE INTER- ECCLESIASTICAL CONGRESS. 
By C. 

HE eall sent out inviting an expression of opinion on 

this subject has brought out numerous and _ favor- 

able replies from representative men in various denomina- 
All the signers met on New Year’s Day to read 
over these replies and take counsel for further action. 
Until such a movement becomes understood it must 
inevitably raise some question. Perhaps the wonder is 
that it received so large a welcome, and that it did 
pot encounter more of criticism and suspicion. The 

‘Examiner has illustrated what can be done in the latter 
way when the editorial blood isup. As many of your 
readers doubtless know, the editor of that paper has 
constituted himself a Defender of the Faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Certain addresses in the recent 
Baptist Congress have stirred him thoroughly, and 
perhaps led him to believe that a Congress means a 
vehiele for the ventilation and spread of heresy. Certainly 
he took occasion to criticise the attempt to gather an 
Inter-Eeclesiastical Congress as an outgrowth of the so- 
called *‘ New Theology.” The name of the Rev. T. T. 
Munger among the signers proved it, to his mind, con- 
clusively. [fe declared that the movement would never 
have been but forthe publication of ** The Freedom of 
Faith,” and the most specific affidavit tothe effect that the 
plan of an Inter-Ecclesiastical Congress had been broached 
among the signers for months before the publication of 
Mr. Munger’s book has failed to convince the ** Examiner 
thatthe proposed Congress is anything less than *‘ the 
latest manifestation” of the dreaded ‘ New Theology.” 
To some of us he appears more than Columbus, for 
Columbus, poor man ! only discovered what existed, but 
the ‘‘ Examiner” has discovered what didn’t exist at all ! 
Probably nothing will disabuse this unhappy man of 
his mistake except a few sessions of a Congress in which 
men of various schools of thought shall each confess 
God’s truth as God has given him to see it. The Con- 
gress will be its own best definition. 

The replies also brought out that the allusion of the 
call to Dr. Muhlenberg had given to some the impres 
sion that the proposed Congress was to be formed on the 
basis of the Anglican communion. Nothing could be 
further from the intent of the signers. They desire to 
associate with them other men from different denomina- 
tions, and let the large committee thus formed issue the 
final call and make the definite arrangements for the 
meeting of the first Congress. : 

Replies were received not only from New England, 


H. TIAMLIN. 


tions. 


bat also from Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Illinois, New Jersey, and New York. The 


following selections from three of the letters will serve to 
show some of the reasons which made the proposed 
Congress welcome to many. Says one: ‘* My personal 
feelings run out strongly toward any movement tending to 
bring us together in a ‘‘ unity of strong differences,” and 
IT would not have one of those differences foreshortened 
from any desire to make unity between Christian people. 
All of them are probably needed, and all are the bring- 
ing up of some one overlooked portion of God’s Word. If 
the millennium is ever to come upon our distracted 
Christendom, it will be when we are strong enough and 
large-minded enough to thoroughly respect and rightly 
estimate the truth held by all parts of God’s people.” 
Another writes: ‘‘I am very glad of this movement ; it 
promises much, and will realize, I believe, more than it 


promises. The Zecfyeist is init, and no man can hinder 
it.” Still another replies : ‘‘ The movement must begin 


somewhere, and why not among the Berkshire Hills ? 
Psalm Ixxii., 16.” 

In closing, a few words may well be used to explain 
the use of such a Congress. The Evangelical Alliance 
has now for nearly forty years voiced the desire of the 
different bodies of Protestant Christendom for some or- 
ganic unity. But it has deemed it necessary for the main- 
tenance of its peace and prosperity to ignore the differ- 
ences of opinion among its members. It came into life 
atatime when the fact that no more was attempted 
ought to be accepted as proof that the attempt to reach 
more would probably have resulted in losing all. It 
was and is a valuabie expression of the deep and 
partially latent feeling of our divided Protestantism that 
a need of the age is a better unity. But it is a question 


differences, has not now prepared the way for a more 
robust unity which can meet differences by agreeing to 
differ until a fuller light shall come. If this time has 
come, Protestant Christianity will be false to itself until 
it rises to its grand occasion. Such a Congress presup- 
poses that mea have come to such a degree of Christian 
ripeness that they can hear honest men advance views 
diametrically opposed to their own without losing tem 
per, and with the distinct desire to enlarge the truth God 
has revealed to them by hearing his truth as he has 
revealed it to others. If this presupposition is a pious 
fiction, then, indeed, the call for an Inter-Ecclesiastical 
Congress is premature ; but if not, then greai things 


the truth as God has liven them to see it. Sucha 
Congress is not a voting body. The energy expended 
in administrative assemblies in outmaneuvering and 
voting down opponents is here reserved for the one 


purpose of expressing the truth. <As there is no 
attempt to govern, so there can be none of that 
irritation kindled in party conflict) which warps 


and debases so much religious thinking. The more par- 
tisanship lapses the more is a free course secured for the 
truth. But some will be very likely to feel that with- 
out a vote everything will be left in an indefinite and 
therefore unprofitable shape.‘ As aman thinketh, so is 
he.” The function of a Congress is not to register the 
result of concluded processes of thought, but to stimu. 
late thinking ; and if this be done thoroughly, no fear 
but that results will appear at proper times and places. 
The fossilization of the Reformation toward the end of 
the sixteenth century has been rightly assigned to the 
fact tha by that time everybody had made up his mind 
and chosen his side. There was no longer any consid- 
erable class of men who sought to follow truth where- 
ever it might lead them. Argument sank into special 
pleading, and listeners only sought to be confirmed in 
their previous opinions. This call for a Congress. dating 
from the four hundredth anniversary of Luther's birth, 
is a call to men to state their own thought strongly, that 


others—a call for a gathering where men. shall listen 
not only to confirm, but also to correct and to enlarge 
théir previous opinions. 

Again, such a Congress will be likely to prove help- 


say, since one is sure of her numbers 
given with the perfection of taste and a high apprecia- 
tion of their musical and intellectual content. In the 
Der Freischutz aria, perhaps, the au dience were sur- 
prised at the fuller volume and richer tone than had 
been looked for in her voice, which has always been re- 
garded as best titted for lighter work, such as the selec- 
tions which followed. Her singing introduced a charm- 
ing feature into a thoroughly enjoyable concert. 


A BENEFACTOR OF ART STUDENTS. 
The name of Julius Hallearten, whose death at Davos- 
Platz, Switzerland, was announced last week, although 
connected with no very great distinction in the popular 


they may evoke a strong statement of the thought of ; 


ful by its discussion of such living issues as divorce, 
temperance legislation, prison reform, and the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. Any strong thought on these 
and kindred subjects will have a wider field and more | 
effective influence in an Inter-Ecclesiastical Congress 
than it possibly can have in the Congress of any one 
denomination. With God’s blessing, it many hasten the 
time when Christian thinking shall be more influential 
than ever of late in legislation upon such subjects, and 
speed the day when the kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 


SCIENCE AND 
THIRD CONCERT OF THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 


The Symphony Society, under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
gave its third concert of the season at the Academy of 
Music on Saturday evening, January 5 ; the programme 
on that occasion possessing features of varied and unusual 
interest. 


Cavatina from Der Freischutz.. .. Weber. 
Mrs. Hense 
Overture, “Ssasian’ .......4 Gade. 
a Liz Morta” Widor 
Songs:- 6. Fruhlingslied”. ........... 


Mrs. Henschel. 
symphony in D Minor. 
The beautiful Mozart Symphony which opened the 
concert was slighted, not intentionally, however, by its 
very place on the programme, as it was not until toward 
the Andante and the Finale that the orchestra got itself 
into thoroughly good shape, and there were one or two 
passages in the earlier movements that were marred by 
ragged, straggling playing, which was soon rapped into 
good time and tone by Dr. Damrosch. We presume it is 
very much with an orchestra as it is with individual 
players; if it is not just in the mood at the beginning, it 
takes some little time for it to become worked up to the 
proper pitch of musical excitement where the mind gets 
into the spirit of the work, or the spirit gets into the 
mind, and the movement “ goes of itself.” In spite of 
this, however, this beautiful work, one of the last of 
Mozart’s symphonic works, and therefore sometimes 
called ‘‘ The Song of the Swan,” was most delightfully 
played, and appreciated to an unusual degree in view of 
the novelty on the programme in the shape of the Volk- 
mann Symphony. Thi» work proved to be, on the 
whole, not as interesting or original as one might have 
been led to believe whose ideas of the composer's ability 
had been formed by familiarity with his lovely Serenade. 
The Andante, perhaps, was the movement which most 
captivated the popular ear, but it possessed a solo-obligato 
character which, in a symphonic creation like this, fell 
short in value of the harmonic worth of the Scherzo and 
the Allegro-patetico, neither of which was imbued with 
the spirit designated by the above titles, the former 
being far too mild and spiritless for a Scherzo, and the 
Jatter lacking asingle period that would suggest pathos. 
Robert Volkmann, the composer, was long a resident of 
Pesth, where he died only recently, at the age of sixty- 
nine. 
Gade’s beautiful overture, ‘‘ Echoesof Ossian,” full of 
the weird poetic feeling of the Northland, was most appre- 
ciatively rendered, and was given with a delivery and pre- 
cision that amply atoned for the blemishes spoken of 


... Volkmann. 


may be expected from a meeting in which Christi¢n 
thinkers of all schools shall freely and fully declarg | 


above. 


welfare Mr. Hallgarten felt great interest. 


Of Mrs. Ilenschel’s singing there is no new thing to 


mind, will long be cherished by the art students of this 
city as a benefactor of their calling and a most generous 
patron of the fine arts. That he had recently bestowed 
large sums of money on the National Academy of 
Design and the Art Students’ League has been generally 
announced through the daily press, and was also noted 
in these columus at the time, but the death of the donor 
gives a new interest to his life and its benefactions, and 
we therefore give a more detailed account than before 
of his interest and liberality toward the art interests of 
‘New York City. Mr. Hallgarten was born in Europe, 
coming to New York at the age of ten, and becoming 
thoroughly imbued with the sp’.it of American life, 
which has-characterized him al vays since. He engaged 
in business with his father, and made money, which, as - 
the public knows, he pnt to good use during his life- 
time. For some time past he he: lived in Etirope, but 
when in this count’ y in June |. st, he wished to establish 
some system of }.711zes that should prove an incentive to 
young and bh .rd-working artists. Accordingly, he con- 


' ferred with me ‘mbers of the Council of the Academy of 


Design, and finally made an endowment of $12,000 in 
five per cent. bonds, the interest of which is to be an- 
nually divided into the sums of ¥300, €200, and $100, 
and to be awarded to the painter of the first, second, and 
third best oil painting of each year, ‘‘ which shall have 
been painted in the United States, by an American citi- 
zen under thirty years of age, and not before exhibited 
in the city of New York.” The artists who exhibit 
are to be the judges and cast the votes. He also gave 
an additional fund of $5,000 in aid of the Academy 
schools, the Academy Council being invested with 
the judiciary power. The Art Students’ League also 
came in for a share of his generosity, and received $5,000 
for the support of its schools. $1,000 also was given to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in whose progress and 
These were 
his donations to art organizations, and there were, besides 
these, several others bestowed upon public reading- 
rooms and similar chayities in this city, one of the most 
noble being his liberal contribution to the cause of pro- 


_ viding the destitute children of New York City with 


comfortable homes in the West.- In view of these good 
deeds, all classes may honor his memory, but to the art 
student specially will his name be associated with a 
spirit of generosity and encouragement in art matters 
which is too rarely found and too greatly needed in 
this city. 


00ks AND 
CONFLICT IN NATURE AND LIFE.’ 


When a title-page declares a book to be ‘for the 
elucidation of the problem of good and evil and for 
the reconciliation of optimism and pessimism,” it ex- 
cites large hope in the philosophic mind. Practically, 
there is no more need of such elucidation and recon- 
ciliation than in regard to the squaring of the circle. 
A Divine Life manifest in humanity is an actual and 
visible process of ‘‘ elucidating the problem of good and 
evil,” and has now wrought it out so far historically as 
to show a perfect practical mastéry of the problem 
awaiting any man who will with patient continuance 
follow the good which it is given him to know ; while as 
to ‘‘ optimism and pessimism,” they are merely relative 
readings on a scale graduated by an arbitrar y philoso- 
phy. Neither of them has any value in itself, but only 


| as indicating temperament and mood ; and they are not 


worth reconciling, or by their nature capable of be 
ing set in terms with each other. Still, if an author has 
squared the circle, his solution promises entertainment 
to the logical faculty. 

This treatise disappoints such a hope. By reason of its 
narrowness, exceeding even that of the Christian sects, 
its grasp of half-truths as the truth, its sweeping assump- 
tions, its confusion in the use of related terms, its rash 
generalizations, and its general lack of argumentative 
skill, it has small value in its lines of thought. The 
vices above noted, however, are intellectual ; it is evi- 
dently the work of a patient reader of many books and 
collector of facts in a wide range, who intended candor. 
The moral tone, though not high, is every where pure. 


1 Conflict in Nature and Life: A Study of Antagonism in the 
Constitution of Things (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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. Many vital points of the Christian system. 


Jan. 17, 1884. 


The unknown author shows an innocent and almost pa- 
thetic trust in his theories, which, not offensively, yet 
practically, involve the materialist view of man and of 
the system of which man forms a part. — It is, perhaps, 
the materialist hypothesis taken as substantial» fact 
which invalidates his well-intended reasoning. 

We are told (p. 97) of “ physical and chemical forces 
that build up” vital organisms, when it is now confessed 
that such forces are merely instruments in such builc- 
ing, and that science knows of no vital organism, not 
even the lowest, which they have ‘‘ built up” without a 
prevenient life. Chapter XIT., dealing with morals, is 
in a bad vein; it presents truths, but only some super- 
ticial truths, and its temper is an exception to the usual 
commendable placidity of the treatise. On p. 240 is 
the misstatement that Luther exchanged the authority 
of the infallible pope for fhat of the infallible book : 
Luther’s new authority was the individual conscience of 
the Christian man ; the modern exaltation of a book as 
authoritative in its verbal forms was a damaging re- 
action from the Reformation, not largely developed till 
nearly a century after Luther's labors closed. The 
dualism of the Christian creed” (p. 3) does not exist : 
the author doubtless means the dualism which is to be 
found in the opinions of some portions of the church. 
We are desirous to know whence the statement is drawn, 
on p. 365, that the death-rate is rising; we are igno- 
rant of the facts, but know that high authorities declare 
the contrary. The book, valueless in its argument, has 
in some other directioa* much value and interest. Its 
earlier chapters give an‘ xcellent historical view of pes- 
simism optimism ; we ‘know not where to finda 
better in equal space. Chapters VI.-[X. are interesting 
and instructive in their presentation of physical theories 
of the universe. The pwilosophic ,oint of view is, 
of course, phenomenalism ; but, grantin,, this, we have 
u suggestive discussion of force and matter _the force - 
unit, the atom, and the similar gods of the school to 
which this writer belongs. The writer is evidently a 
painstaking student of the recent science. In the en- 
deavor to establish meliorism, which is a sort of optimo- 
pessimism with an inevitable pessimistic bias, the  trea- 
tise marshals a great array of facts, and covers a wide 
range; but its theory enslives it ; it preaches in ethics 
‘‘the middle way,” and in all views of history and life 
the golden mean. Its strength is in its attack on both 
the vulgar secular optimism which has somewhat in- 
vaded Christianity and linked it to materialism, and the 
brutal pessimism which pretends to a gloomy, Byronic 
scorn Of all existence. It finds everywhere dual prin- 
ciples operating, and traces their conflict in all spheres, 
physical, chemical, biological, social. This, ancient 
commonplace of philosophy, Holy Scripture, and expe- 
rience it rambles over the universe to prove ; and though 
it often mistakes harmonious complemental reaction for 
‘*conflict,” it cannot fail to show the duality in all phe- 
nomena. Its failure is in treating a phenomenal duality 
as absolute and final. By its array of facts it does good 
service, we desire to repeat, in curbing the enfeebling 
sentimentalism which from the realm of science has 
invaded the Christian church in the form of an opti- 
mism that looks for man’s high happiness as an evolution 
in this world of perishing forms. It presents considera- 
tions stern and strong which should drive the followers 
of Christ back to their citadel in His spiritual kingdom 
where alone is life and hope for man, and to which all 
men are invited for their eternal home. The style of 
the book is admirable for clearness and force, for rich- 
ness of meaning with simplicity of form. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers (Boston) make a delightful.addition to 
current poetic literature in the two volumes, Pind Vuices, 
by Philip Bourke Marston, and Songs Unsung, by Lewis 
Morris ; both choice collections which will find their way to 
the libraries of all lovers of good verse. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. (New York) have added to their One Term Series a 
Brief History of Ancient and Mediaval Lvoples. The ninth 
edition of Professor A. J. Cooke's bee Keeper's Guide has just 
been published at Lansing, Mich.——A little late in the day 
comes Santa Claus Stories and Tales of Hvery-Day Life, by 
Mrs. O. W. Scott (Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. ) Phillips 
& Hunt (New York) send us a large package of new publica- 
tions, including Jrenics, by Professor James Strong, of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, a series of lectures covering 
The Methodist 
Centennial Year Book for 1884 fitly commemorates the one 
hundredth year of Methodisin in this country. Dr. Asa 
Mahan’s Critical History of Philosophy, in two volumes, is a 
comprehensive and important work, outlining with consider- 
able fullness the position of various philosophical schools, 
and the general progress of philosophical thought. The 
Young People’s Scrap Book is an_ illustrated quarto, 
printed in double columus with large type, and con- 
tains choice collections of various kinds.——Funk & 
Wagnalls (New York) add to their list a very im- 
portant treatise in Dr. Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament. 
Biblical Lights and Side Lights, by the Rev. Charles E. Little, 
furnishes in a compact volume 10,000 Bible illustrations, 
with 30,000 cross references. John Foster's Life Thoughts, by 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts, is a collection of memorabilia of 
Foster’s ‘external, theological, literary, and religious life. 
—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) issue the first volume of 


THE 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s Pedagogical Library: this volume is 
devoted to Methods of Teaching History, and contains contri- 
butions by a number of professors and writers in that de- 
partment, with an important Bibliography. The Luther 
Publication Society (Philadelphia) send us Life Thoughts for 
Youny Women, by the Rev. Dr. M. Rhodes. Songs of Praise 
and Prayer, by the Rey. Dr. Charles Il. Richard, is issued by 
Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. (18 Astor Place, New York). 
——Thomas Whittaker (New York) has put into book form 


‘a series of sermons by the Rev. Dr. F. Cushman, of In- 


manuel Church, Brooklyn, entitled Doctrine and Duty; or, 
Notes of the Church. Old Wine and New is another collection 
of sermons from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Cross, 
A volume of choice verse, The /lappy Isles and other Poems, 
by 8S. H. M. Byers, has been published by Cupples, Upham 
Co. (Boston). A Memorial, with Reminiscences, of John 
Furmer, by John Le Bosguet, is a brief biography of an emi- 
nently useful man.-——The Rev. M. J. Savage inakes another 
volume of sermons on Beliefs About the Bible (George H. Ellis, 
Boston).——The Congregational 8. 8. and Publication So- 
ciety have issued the Academy Boys in Camp, by Mrs. 8. 8. 
Spear, and Ned Harwood’s Delight ; or, The Homes of Giants, 
by Mrs. 8. G. Knight.——Suqgestions to China Painters, by M. 
Louise MacLanghlin (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) is a 
little illustrated volume which will serve as a useful and 
practical manual. 


New Testament Theology: Independent of and Unfettered by 
the Traditions of Men. By Elihu Johnson. (Boston, Mass. ) 
Another of the frequent instances in which a single depart- 
ment of Christian thought swallows up all others. The title 
is utterly a mistake : the book discusses the teachings of the 
New Testament on the restoration of Israel, the gathering 
of the Gentile Church,’ the final coming of Christ, the resur- 


rection, and the judgment, with the destiny of man beyond. 


Its spirit is very earnest and sincere, with a curious com- 
bination of affectionate Christian appeal and dogmatic con- 
demnation of views current in the church. It is reverent to 
the Word of God, and has a great grievance against the 
evangelical ministers for blindly misinterpreting the Word 
in their ignorance. Not asserting that its grievance is un- 
founded, we note with regret that it weakens its rebuke by 
falling into the same error. Many things are asserted on 
these mysterious themes by many ministers, which cannot 
be proved from the Bible except by a servile traditionalism 
of interpretation: equally, many things are asserted by 
this writer which cannot be proved except by an interpreta- 
tion which is under bonds to separate texts and words, and 
is therefore hopelessly lacking in Biblical scope. The author 
has studied carefully, but without adequate equipment for 
dealing with the original tongues. He holds to the final 
salvation of all the Jews, both the living and the dead, 
Christ’s personal return and reign, two resurrections, the 
judgment, immortality as a gift through Christ and not an 
endowment through Adam, election as referring not to mere 
salvation but to a kingliness ot glory in the eternal life. 
He declares the fmeaning of the Greek aionaon as wonie, or 
age-lony, instead of absolutely eternal. There is nc discus- 
sion of probation as such: we dc not recafl the word as 
mentioned. But he lays great stress on Christ’s preaching ‘* to 
the spirits in prison.’ knows that it was the Gospel which 
he preached, and that be with his church is preaching it 
still, and will preach it until, after ages on ages, it will be 
effectual for salvation, when ‘*‘the whole creation shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the chilaren of God.’ He denies annihilation 
of any souls. Almost the only thing which he does not know 
is that every individual of the race will be ultimately saved 
through Christ ; he knows that nearly all will be, and does 
not deny that all may be. The incoherence of such a sys- 
tem is evident. The book is of small value; a few of his 
observations, however, are suggestive of fresh thought 
within a due Scriptural range. His consideraiion of our 
Lord’s parable of the last judgment has some points of 
value. The book is rambling and repetitious in its method, 
and abounds in expostulation and appeal. Weare glad to 
note that itis free from the grossly sensuous atmosphere 
and the mnaterialistic dreams of spiritual scenery too famil- 
iar in pre-millenarian writers. Indeed, his pre-millenarian- 
ism, taken by itself, is of a kind not easily disproved by 
the Scriptures. 

Four Tustorates: Life and Thoughts of Eden B. Foster, D.D. 
Edited by his Son. (Lowell, Mass.: George M. Elliott.) It 
is not an easy work for a son to write a biography of his 
father, or even make selections from his writings for publi- 
cation with a view to exhibit the spirit and ability of the 
man. Affection is apt to paralyze judgment—at least to 
contro] it in presenting the best side of character. Yet 
some of the best biographies have been written by affee- 
tionate sons, and the labor of love which the Rey. Addison 
P. Foster has here accomplished is creditable to his judg- 
ment as well as to his heart. He hada noble subject. The 
narrative of the struggles of early life, of the power of pa- 
rental will and love, is the natural introduction to a life of 
strength and usefulness. Dr. Foster’s work was so val- 
uable that this permanent record of it will be useful not 
only to kindred and friends, but to every stranger who 
shall peruse the volume. It touched so many vital points 
with power, it affected so many interests, local and na- 
tional, it influenced so many persons, prominent and ob- 
scure, that this book was a necessity. No life like his 
should be allowed to pass out of sight. It has electric 
power and spiritual stimulus for multitudes. His letters 
are exceedingly interesting. The selections from sermons 
are Wisely made. Young ministers may learn much from 
a careful study of this life, whose influence was felt far be- 
yond parish lines. There are thrones of power outside the 
pulpits of great cities: a kingly spirit will become a spirit- 
ual ruler in the earth. We commend this book warmly to 
all who love to come in contact with genuine strength and 
goodness. We wish the binding of the volume had been 


- 


more attractive ; it should have been to be in harmony with 
the contents. 

kevivals, Edited by the Rev. Walter P. Doe. (New York': 
Kk. B: Treat.) The editor has here collected the papers 
which have been published in books «nd various religious 
journals by many successful clergymen on topies directly 
related to the promotion of revivals. There is, therctore, 
very much that is valuable in the volume. Tt will be read 
With profit, and its many burning theugits cai bardly fail 
to kindle a flame in the coldest heart. The young preacher 
will find it a good book to study. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—-Mrk. McCarruy 
Trish Lyrics.” 

—WokRTHINGTON has issued ** The Story of 
den,’? by A. Egmont Hake. 

—SiGNok SALVINI has written lis ions of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Leah’”’ for the February ‘* Century.”’ 

—MacMILLAw® & Co. are about to bring ont 
American novel, to bear the title of * Bethesda.” 

—WiuItr, STOKES & ALLEN, New York, announce an edi- 
tion of Goethe’s ** Faust ’ in many different styles of bind- 
ing. 

—THE ENGLISH LITERARY PAPERS pronounce Mr. Gosse’s 
‘*Seventeenth Century Studies’ charming examples of his 
power of syinpathetic criticism and interpretation. 

—IN A RECBNT ISSUE THE Boston ** LITERAKY 
published a survey of the world’s literature in 1883. giving a 
comprehensive outlook upon literary activity for the entire 
year. 

—ANYBODY WHO LOVES FINE CIIAKACTER-PAINTING end 
the charm of a fascinating. unique dialect will not fail to 
hear Mr. (reorge W. Cable's readings in Chickering Hal]l this 
week. 

—AMONG THE LECTURERS on literary themes at Weils 

College, Aurora, N. Y., during the present season, ure 
Matthew Arnold, Edward Fverett Hale, and Hamilton WW. 
Mabie. 

—IT IS CERTAINLY A SIGNIFICANT COMMENT on the literary 
taste and moral standards of Paris that the disgusting and 
indecent memoirs of ‘“‘Sarah Barnum” are the literary 
event of the day. 

—N.J. BARTLET? & Co., of Boston, will shortly bring out, 
by arrangement with the Edinburgh publishers, an edition 
of ** Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament,’ in teu 
volumes, at twenty dollars. 

—Mr. Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH, Who Was to write the life 
of N. P. Willis for the ‘‘ American Men of Letters” series, 
has been unable to find the time to undertake the work. 
Professor Beers, of Yale College, will furnish the biography. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued the first two vol- 
umes of the new edition of the Standard Thackeray. The 
two volumes comprise ** Vanity Fair,’ the first of which 
contains a protrait of the author, twenty-one steel plates, 
and six*wood engravings. 

—FuUNK & WAGNALLS, New York, buve published in a 
little pamphlet “St. John,” a remarkable sketch from life by 


is preparing a collection of 


( Gor- 


another 


WORLD” 


the Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D. This little story of experi- 


enceis told with a simplicity and directness which makes its 
pathos all the more touching. As a record of a wreeked 
life at last drifting peacefully into port we know of nothing 
so beautiful. 

—AN ANECDOTAL PAPEK ON GUSTAVE COURBET, the eccen- 
tric French artist and communist, will be contributed to the 
February ‘‘ Century ’ by Titus Munson Coun. Among the 
illustrations will be a full-page copy of Courbet’s famous 
painting, ** The Musician,’? which was conspicuous among 
the Courbet paintings at the recent Bartholdi Loan Exhibi- 
tion; and a picture of the scene in the Place Vendéme 
when Courbet and his men were pulling down the Vendéme 
column. 

—THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGazine” for January 
is a charming number, full of entertaining and suggestive 
reading matter. ** Dartmoor and the Walkham ™ is a pleas- 
ant description of characteristic English scenery, well illus- 
trated. ‘‘ The Piano-Forte and its Precursors’ gives a his- 
tory of that instrument, and furnishes, through the aid of 
illustration, examples of the stages througn which it has 
reached its present perfection. ‘The Emperor and his 
Marshal,’ by Archibald Forbes, is one of those personal 
contributions to history which trained observers among 
journalists are continually making. What Mr. Henry 
James has to say about ** Matthew Arnold’? he says with 
even more than his accustomed skill. His criticism does not 
strike as deeply as it might, but in the way of interpretation 
and sympathetic treatment it is one of the best pieces of 
writing he has given us. Altogether this number of the 
magazine more than sustains the promise of its predecessors. 
—Tue “Critic anp ‘*Goop LITERATURE” have been 
consolidated, and will hereafter appear under the joint name 
of both papers, and published by the ‘Good Literature 
Publishing Company,’ 18 Astor Place, New York. It is 
gratifying to know that the distinctive features of the 
** Critic ’’ will be retained under the management of Mr. and 
Miss Gilder, who have made their paper an admirable and 
very useful journal of literary comment and information. 
The eclectic character of ** Good Literature *’ will also be 
preserved by the use of choice selections from leading 
foreign reviews in connection with original matter. The 
price of the new paper will be $3 per annum. That the 
joint enterprise may have large success ought certainly be 
the wish of all lovers of good literature in this country. 
The ‘‘Critic’’ has already given evidence of the service 
which its editors are able to render in the diffusion of liter- 
ary intelligence and the education of literary taste. The 
weekly visits of the ‘*‘ Critic ’’ have been both healthful and 
stimulating, and the added strength which it gains by 
consolidation with ‘‘Good Literature ”’ 
increase its usefulness and widen its audience of readers, 


cannot fail to~™ 
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THE UTAH PROBLEM.’ 


By THE LATE LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 


FEELING is abroad that the time has come for a 

more vigorous policy in regard to this great moral 
and political danger. It was hoped that the transconti- 
nental railroad would do great things by bringing travel 
and trade to that great metropolis of despotism by 
the sea of Sodom. It has done great things. It has 
added millions to the wealth of the Mormon chiefs ; it 
has facilitated the going forth of emissaries from Salt 
Lake City to the ends of the earth, and the coming in of 
wretched dupes by thousands to swell the Mormon vote, 
not only in Utah but in the neighboring Territories. 
There was hope that Acts of Congress against polygamy, 
and prosecutions before United States Judges for marry- 
ing more wives than one, would break up the harems 
of the hierarchy and open the way for Christian civil- 
ization to displace the bastard Mohammedanism invented 
by Joseph Smith. But Mormonism laughs at such ex- 
pedients, like leviathan at the shaking of a spear. 

Let us understand the situation. The Territories, 
whether before or after being inhabited, are the prop- 
erty of the States, and are under their united sover- 
eignty. When Brigham Young, with his accomplices 
and the horde of their dupes, marched into the Terri- 
tory now known as Utah, neither he nor they acquired 
any rights there save such as were given to them by the 
laws of the United States. The Constitution gives to 
Congress ‘‘ power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations concerning the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” for the very 
purpose of enabling the States as represented in Congress 
to determine in what method civil society should be 
organized, and what sort of new States should be 
founded on the soil which is their common property. 
In a State of this Union there is a divided sovereignty. 
Each State, by consenting to the Constitution, has ceded 
a portion of its sovereignty, carefully guarding the re- 
mainder. But in a Territory the sovereignty is undi- 
vided ; the inhabitants, till they shall have been ad- 
mitted into the Union asa State, are simply under the 
sovercignty of the United States. In that sovereignty 
they have no participation. They must shape their 
social order and morality, their notions of right and 
wrong, their entire civilization, in such a fashion as 
shall be acceptable, not to the King of Ashantee nor to 
the Sultan of Constantinople, but to the sovereign peo- 
ple of the United States. 

The government, then, of Utah is under the con- 
trol of Congress so long as Utah is a Territory. 
No rule or regulation can have any legitimate 
force there otherwise than as it derives force from 
an Act of Congress. Whatever regulations have been 
made for the temporary government of the Territory 
may be rescinded by Congress whenever experiment 
has proved that they are inefficient, and that they give 
no adequate promise of raising up a civilized State fit 
for admission to the Union. 

For thirty years we have been making the experi- 
ment of a Territorial government in Utah, and it is 
manifestly unsuccessful. It has not answered the 
purpose for which Territorial governments are estab- 
lished. We, the people of the United States, have 
never yet acknowledged that the number of inhabit- 
ants is the only thing to be considered in receiving a 
new State into our Union. The question is not merely, 
How many are they ? but also, Of what sort are they ? 
Are they a civilized people’ If they are in some sense 
civilized, then in what sense’ Are they, as a_ people, 
capable of self-government ? If they become a State, 
will that State be a fit partner in the sovereignty of 
the United States’ Will it be « disgrace and a dan- 
ger to the Union’ The population of Utah is at 
this moment numerous enough for a State, but notori- 
ously that population, taken as a whole, is unfit to be 
invested with the dignity and power of a State in this 
Union ; and there is no reasonable hope of its becoming 
fit under the present T: rritorial organization. 

Doubtless there will be talk about the rights of the 
inhabitants of Utah. Let all their rights be respected 
and guarded. But let it be remembered that those in- 
habitants are not a State. They are not even a body 
politic save by force of an Act of Congress, which Con- 
gress ‘can repeal at any time when such repeal shall be 
deemed expedient. They are citizens of the United 
States—as many of them as are not, like the [late ?] 
delegate Cannon, foreigners not naturalized. They 
are citizens in the same sense in which minors and in- 
habitants of the District of Columbia (to say nothing 
about women) are citizens; but their citizenship gives 
them no political power. As individual citizens they 
are entitled to protection by the National government 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, and any of them 
who pass out of the Territory into a State are entitled to 
the protection of the State. As individuals they are 
entitled to the same protection with other American 
citizens in foreign countries. Every individual of them 
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has a right to personal liberty, to the possession and 
lawful use of the products of his lawful industry, to 
whatever property—whether real or personal—he has 
acquired in any lawful way. But let it be remembered 
that there is nothing of State-rights in the case—no sov- 
ereignty or quasi sovereignty with which the United 
States are to negotiate or make some compromise. The 
whole matter is that in a certain Territory belonging to 
the United States there are (or were in 1880) 193,960 
human beings to be governed by such rules and regula- 
tions as shall be deemed just and expedient by the wis- 
dom of the United States in Congress. 

As for the rights of settlers in Utah, it is worth re- 
membering that the first of human rights—first in the 
order of time and first in importance—is not the right 
to govern and to vote, but the right to be governed and 
to be well governed ; the right, in other wotds, to be 
protected, to be restrained, to be incited to well-doing, 
by the beneficent influences of well-ordered civil society. 
Civil society implies government; and well-ordered so- 
ciety is good government. That right to be well gov- 
erned includes and carries with it every other civil right. 
Of that first and comprehensive right the inhabitants of 
Utah, under existing arrangements, are deprived. It is 
the duty of Congress to make other arrangements, such 
as will put them under the beneficent influences of good 
government, protecting them against violence and fraud, 
restraining them from wickedness, and inciting them to 
become good citizens. 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH A 
SHARK. 


LFETTO, the Spanish diver, met with a remarka- 
ble adventure and had a very narrow escape re- 
cently while engaged in diving operations on the coast 
of North Carolina, near the little town of Morehead. 
The ‘‘ Atlanta,” one of the best-known coasting vessels in 
these parts, was capsized in a squall on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and sank just inside the bar. The owners of 
the craft contracted with a diving company to have her 
raised and to recover as much of her cargo as was still 
serviceable. Alfetto and another diver were engaged 
to do the work. They made several successful de- 
scents, but on the fourth trip the Spaniard met with the 
adventure of which we speak. His comrade signaled 
hastily to be drawn up, and when he had been hauled 
into the boat he related how Alfetto had been seized by 
a monster white shark and carried off; but scarcely 
had he done speaking when Alfetto rose from the water 
about fifty yards from the boat, and was picked up in 
sensible, with several holes punched in the metallic part 
of his diving suit. Means were successfully adopted to 
bring him round, and next day he told the following 
story : 

‘““As you know, we had made our fourth descent, and, 
while my companion clambered into the vessel, I waited on 
the ground till he should attach the cords to draw some- 
thing out. I was just about to signal to be drawn up for a 
moment’s rest when I noticed a shadowy body moving at 
some distance above me and toward me. In a moment 
every fish had disappeared, the very crustacean lay still 
upon the sand, and the cuttlefish skurried away as fast as 
they could. I was not thinking of danger, and my first 
thought was that it was the shadow of a passing boat. But 
suddenly a feeling of terror seized me; I felt impelled to flee 
from something, [ knew not what: a vague horror seemed 
grasping after me such asa child fancies when leaving a 
darkened room. By this time the shadow had come nearer 
and taken shape. It scarcely needed a glance to show 
me that it was a man-eater, and of the largest size. Had I 
signaled to be drawn up then it would have been certain 
death. All 1 could do was to remain still until it left. It 
lay off twenty or twenty-five feet, just outside the rigging 
of the ship, its body motionless, its fins barely stirring 
the water about its gills. It was a monster as it was, 
but to add to the horror the pressure of the water upon my 
head made it appear as if pouring flames from its eyes and 
mouth, and every movement of its fins and tail seemed ac- 
companied by a display of fireworks. I was sure the fish 
was thirty feet long, and so near that I could see its double 
row of white teeth. Involuntarily I shrank closer to the 
side of the vessel. But my first movement betrayed my 
presence. i saw the shining eyes fixed upon me; its tail 
quivered as it darted at me like a streak of light. I shrank 
closer to the side of the ship. I saw it turn on one side, its 
mouth open, and heard the teeth snap as it darted by me. 
It had missed me, but only fora moment. The sweep of its 
mighty tail had thrown me forward. I saw it turn, balance 
itself, and its tail quivered as it darted at me again. There 
was noescape. It turned on its back as it swooped down 
on me like a hawk on a sparrow. The cavernous jaws 
opened, and the long, shining teeth grated as they closed on 
my metal barness. It had me. I could feel its teeth grind- 
ing upon my copper breastplate as it tried to bite me in two: 
for, fortunately, it had caught me just across the middle, 
where | was best protected. Having seized me, it went 
tearing through the water. I could feel it bownd forward at 
each stroke of its tail. Had it not been for my copper hel- 
met my head would have been torn off by the rush through 
the water. I was perfectly conscious, but somehow I felt 
no terror at all. There was only a feeling of numbness. I 
wondered how long it would be before those teeth would 
erunch through, and whether they would strike first into my 
back or my breast, Then I thought of Maggie and the baby, 


and wondered who would take care of them, and if she 
would ever know what had become of me. All these 
thoughts passed through my brain in an instant, but in that 
time the connecting air tube had been snapped, and my 
head seemed ready to burst with pressure, while the mon- 
ster’s teeth kept crunching and grinding away upon my 
harness. Then I felt the cold water begin to pour in, and 
heard the bubble, bubble, bubble, as the air escaped into 
the creature’s mouth. I began to hear great guns, and tu 
see fireworks and rainbows and sunshine, and all kinds of 
pretty things; then I thought I was floating away on a rosy 
summer cloud, dreaming to the sound of sweet music. 
Then all became blank. The shark might have eaten me 
then at his leisure, and I never would have been the wiser. 
Imagine my astonishment, then, when I opened my eyes on 
board this boat, and saw you fellows around me! Yes, sir! 
I thought I was dead and ate up, sure.”’ | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union : 
IR,— Your Washington correspondent in his letter of 
the 22d ult. appears to have drawn a pretty long 
bow in describing the condition of women in the Gov- 
ernment departments. He says that ‘‘ when a woman’s 
support is entirely (the italics are mine) dependent upon 
the will of her ‘influence’ in the shape of a Congress- 
man or some public official, her position is not an envi- 
able one.” Very true, if there were such cases; but I 
have been very familiar with the workings of the de- 
partments for the past seventeen years, and yet I cannot 
recall a single instance in which a competent lady em- 
ployee has been discharged for any other cause than 
through a reduction of the force consequent upon legis- 
lation. I can cite oue bureau—and I do not think it an 
exceptional one—in which tuere are a dozen lady clerks ; 
of these two have been in continuous employment for 
‘over twenty years, three for over seventeen years, one for 
fifteen years, one for twelve years, one for ten years, and 
the balance for over four years. Now, if those ladies 
who have kept their places so long have done so through 
‘‘influence,” then, taking into account the constant 
changes occurring in the membership of the Senate and 
House and among department officials, they must have 
secured, not the good will and assistance of one, but of a 
great number of Congressmen or department ofticials, 

implying unheard-of skill in that line. 

The fact is that all of those ladies have been retained 
because thoroughly competent and faithful, and for no 
other reason. 

Your correspondent also writes that he is ‘‘ bound to 
say that the departments are not places where one would 
want his sister to be. The mora/e has improved of late 
years, and there is still great room for improvement ;” 
and, further, that he knows of ‘‘cases where they (lady 
employees) submit to insults rather than lose their 
places.” 

One-might not wish his sister to earn her living by 
the hard, exacting work of the departments ; but that 
there are any immoralities practiced, or any insults of- 
fered, Iam very loath to believe. 


The mageny of the lady employees in the depart- 
ments are teachers in our Sabbath-schools, members of 
our churches and of our temperance and benevolent so- 
cieties. They are educated, and many of them unusu- 
ally intelligent and accomplished. hey are received 
into our best families on terms of perfect equality. 
They are, in every sense of the word, ladies. Now, as 
ladies are everywhere in the United States, even in the 
mining camps and frontier towns of the West, objects of 
the highest courtesy and respect, can it be possible that 
an exception to this rule is found in the departments at 
Washington? Such a question seems absurd. That 
the women employees are treated with the most delicate 
consideration by department officials of every grade, 
and by the male clerks and messengers, is well known to 
all well-informed inhabitants of this city. It may not 
be known to many readers of The Christian Union who 
have relatives and friends employed here; hence this 
communication. Very respectfully, BIANCA. 


—An incident mentioned by a German man of letters, 
who has written concerning the Princess Alice, in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” shows in a very 
impressive way how powerful the influence becomes, 
sometimes, of a person who, in the discharge of simple, 
ordinary duties, takes an opportunity of helping others 
who are suffering in matters of life and character from 
lack of suitable guidance and sympathy. Reference is 
made to the circumstance that, at onetime, the Princess 
became greatly enamored of the views of the celebrated 
Strauss, and sank into grave skepticism and darkness. 
She ascribed a happy change which eventually came 
about, ‘‘ to the death of her child and to the influence 
of a Scotchman, who every morning gave her lessons in 
drawing. ‘To that man,’ she said, ‘ who exercised so 
beneficial an influence on my religious views, of whom 
people said so many bad things, and likewise of my re- 
lation to him, I owe everything.’ I recollect her saying 
to me, ‘ The whole edifice of philosophical conclusions 
which I had erected for myself has dwindled down to 
nothing. Nothing is left of it; and what would have 
become of us in this life if we had not the belief, the 
conviction, that there is a God who rules the world, and 
rules over every one of us? I weary for prayer ; I love 
to sing hymns with my children, every one of whomjhas 


| his favorite hymn,’” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


Publish Wednesday, January 16: 
The History of the Chris- 


tian Church. 


By Philip Schaff, D.D. 


Vol. Ill. Nicene and Post-Nicene Chris- 
tianity, A.D. 311-600, 8vo, $4.00. 

The third volume of Schaff’s Church History 
covers the period from Constantine the Great to 
Gregory the Great, and concludes the history of 
ancient Christianity. It gives a vivid picture 
of the first Christian Emperors, the downfall of 
paganism and the elevation of the Christian relig” 
ion tothe seat of power in old and new Rome. It 
traces the origin and progress of monasticism, 
shows its lights and shades, its influence upon 
society and civilization, with biographies of its 
leaders. 

The remaining portion of the work is devoted 
to the development of the hierarchy and polity 
of the Church in the East and the West. A 
section is also given to Christian poetry, music, 
and the arts, and interesting biographical 
sketches of the great Church fathers are pre~ 
sented in the last chapter. 

In many respects this is the most interesting 
and important of the three volumes which have 
been published so far, as it is also the largest. 
The literature is everywhere brought down to 
the close of the last year. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Vol. 1.—Apostolic 
pp., with maps. 


Vol. Il.—Ante- ‘Christianity, A.D. 
100-325. 8vo. 


Svo., 880 


Luther: A Short Biog- 


raphy. 


By James Anthony Froude, M.A., Honorary Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, 
paper, 30c.; cloth, 75c. 


For a brief sketch of Luther’s life, there is 


nothing in English at all equal to Mr. Froude’s | 


Short Biography. It has probably been more 
widely perused than any other of the almost 
innumerable accounts of Luther which the re- 
cent celebration has called forth, and it: is the 
only one which has survived. Mr. Froude’s 
almost inimitable ‘grace and vigor of style, to- 
gether with his power of picturesque and vivid 
presentation of facts and incidents, have never 
appeared to better advantage than in this ac- 
count of ‘tone of those great individualities which 
have modeled the history of mankind, and mod- 
eled it entirely for 


The Epistle e of Paul to 
the Romans. 


Explained by Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Member of the New Testament 
Company of American Revisers. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.00. 

Being Vol. VI. of THE INTERNATIONAL 
REVISION Commentary on the New Testament. 
By British and American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. (Marrnuew, Mark, 
LUKE, Joun, and Acts already published.) 

The Revised Translation of the New Testa- 
ment presents the ripest fruits of the critical 
scholarship of generations. It is consequently 
the most suitable basis of a commentary. The 
volumes of the Jnternational Revision Commen- 
‘ary contain brief and pithy notes upon the text, 
with full explanation of all the more difficult 
points, practical notes, and an introduction to 
each book of the New Testament. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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“Of the three hundred give but three.” | 


or Canada, 


Ready January 18th. 


“HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 405) 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Bible Reading, 
Frontispiece. Illustrating ‘*Judith Shakespeare,”’ 
Part II. From Drawing by E. A. ABBEY ; 


The Upper Thames, 
By JoserH Harton. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY 
and ALFRED PARSONS ; 


The Possibilities of a Revived Industry, 
By A. F. Oakey. Ulustrated ; 


At Mentone—ll., 
By ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Illustrated ; 


A Winter in Canada, 
By C. H. Farnuam. Illustrated ; 


Jacob Ruysdael, 


By E. Mason. Illustrated ; 


Our Country’s Cradle, 
By T. W. Hieeinson. Illustrated; 


New Novels, 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE—II. By 
BLACK. 
NATURE’S SERIAL STORY—III. By E. P. 


Ror. Illustrated by W. H. Gipson and F. Dret- 


MAN 


Short Stories, 
DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. 
By JuLtiAN HAWTHORNE ; 
THE TOPHAM MEADOW 
SwWeETT ; 
LYDIA MACKEY AND COLONEL TARLE- 
TON. By Dr. J. Marion Sims. 


LOT. By SOPHIE | 


| Glimpses of Emerson, 
By Mrs. James T. FIELDs ; 
The Doctor-killinglOregons, 
By General BENJAMIN ALVORD ; 
The National Government” and 
Education, 
By CHARLEs F. THWING ; 
Poems 
By Laura M. MARQUAND, MARGARET VELEY, and 
HENRI Davee. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
A Word to Contributors.— Benvenuto’s Con- 
spiracy.—English Criticism of America.—Jen- 
kins and his Modern Imitators, 


Editor’s ‘Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Washington’s Birthday.—The Killing of Eminent 
Men.—Madame Twostar and her Refractory 
Guests. —Speaking in Meeting.—An Old-fash- 
ioned Marriage.—Uncle Billy’s Military Rem- 
iniscences.—A Personal Explanation.—A Baf- 
fled Inquirer.—One Step from the Sublime.— 
‘*Great Day for Paul.’’—The Darky’s Report of 
a Sermon.—Anecdote of General Hardee.—The 
Talisman and the Leech (G. T. LANIGAN). 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE Per Year $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY............ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.... 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).... .. 10 00, 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1to 60. 8vo, cloth.4 00 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 


ee" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles. of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. | 
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on the frontier ; your old Pa- 


thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
‘rowing Friend. 


| begin with any Number, but itis better to begin with 


THE MIDWINTER 
(FEBRUARY) 


NUMBER OF 


CENTURY. 


SUBJECTS: CONTRIBUTORS : 
Shakespeare, E. C. Stedman, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan, Robert‘Browning, 
Dickens, Austin Dobson, 
Keats, Tommaso Salvini, 
The Orleans Princes, George B. McClellan, 
Fielding, Horace White, 
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BULWER LYTTON. 

HE story of the varied and wonderfully productive 

career of Bulwer Lytton has been recently given to 
the public, partly in his own language and partly in the 
form of a biography by his son, the present Earl of Lyt- 
ton, better known, probably, to most readers as ‘* Owen 
Meredith,” the author of ‘‘ Lucile.” The ‘‘ Life, Let- 
ters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton” (New York: Harper & Brothers), will be read 
by many to whom Bulwer was once a great name ; 
they will recall the fascination of these marvelous 
stories which seemed often on the very point of openiug 
the door to the unseen, but always paused as if the 
reader, rather than the writer, were at fault. 

Bulwer caine of a family of some social importance, 
and isfrank enough. certainly, in dealing with his ances- 
tors. He says of 

THE LYTTONS. 


They flourished through the reigns of George 1. and George 
II.. these Robinson Lyttons; and the fine house they bought 
in town, and the fine furniture they put into it, and the 
dances and masques they gave, and the money they threw 
away upon singers and fiddlers (they were very musical, as 
your Cymrians mostly affect to be), are they not written 
still in the catalogues and house-steward’s books, which 
furnish the materials of their short and flourishing reign ? 
In Parlimentary politics they meddled not overmuch ; 
neither father nor son took his place among the Commons. 
But this was owing, perhaps, to their discontent with things 
existing : they did not condescend to acknowledge their Ger- 
manized masters on the throne; they were still true to the 
faith of the Cavalier. The old spirit broke out when Charles 
Edward crossed the borders. Then William Bobinson Lyt- 
ton buckled on the sword of his fathers, and his horse stood 
saddled in the stall. His wife (the lady with the snuff-box— 
a woman of sense and spirit), finding that all her remon- 
strances were in vain, pretended to yield, and accompanied 
her husband to the stables on pretense of seeing him de- 
part: but no sooner had he entered, in order to see, him- 
self, to his horse—for the peasants of that neighborhood 
were not to be trusted likethe old Welshmen of Guersylt— 
than the prudent lady turned the key in the door, and fairly 
locked him in. There, to his inconceivable rage, was the im- 
patient Jacobite imprisoned for two days—food and wine 
silently lowered to him from the loft—till news came of the 
retreat of the Stuart from Derby, and the final destruction 
of all reasonable hope for his cause. The prisoner was then 
released : and if he did not thank his wife for preserving, 
perhaps, his head, and cefptainly his property, the debt of 
gratitude due to her has been amply paid by the blessings 
of her posterity. 


He gives a pleasing picture of his mother, 
ELIZABETH LYTTON. 


Her face was by no means critically handsome. The nose, 
though of very fine outline, was too aquiline for female 
beauty ; the mouth was too wide, and the chin not suffi- 
ciently rounded ; but, on the other hand, her eyes, if small, 
were the color of the violet, and shaded by dark and very 
long lashes. When her mind was aroused, they were singu- 
larly intelligent; when her heart was touched, singularly 
soft. The eyebrow was arched and fine, as if lined by a 
pencil. The hair of the richest chestnut in color, exceed- 
ingly delicate in texture, and so redundant that, when 
young and released from its bondage, it reached below the 
knee. The head was very small, and so placed on the neck 
that its every turn had grace and distinction. She had the 
prettiest white ear in the world. Her complexion was fair 
and rather pale, but it varied into blushes with each emo- 
tion. And I may add that, of the many complimentary 
poems addressed to Eliza ’’ by her flatterers or admirers, 
there are none which do not allude to a modest dignity that 
characterized her to the last. She was always among the 
shyest women I have known—a shyness arising from the 
contest between diffidence and self-esteem. She went into 
the world with a consciousness that people would like her 
better if she could make herself better known to them, and 
a conviction that she could never have the courage to 


do so. 
AT SCHOOL. 


For school (he adds) is the real world, only it is the worst 
part of it. Ob, that first night, when my mother was gone, 
the last kiss given, the door closed, and I alone with the 
little mocking fiends to whom my anguish was such glee! 
I was an especial and singular diversion to them, not having 
been brought up with other boys. My utter ignorance of 
their low, gross slang, the disgust which their language, their 
habits, their very looks, inspired me—all this was excellent 
sport to them. I believe I was the youngest boy in the 
school. At least, I was the smailest. But I had not read 
‘* Amadis of Gaul’’ for nothing ; and I cuffed and scratched 
in return for cuffs and scratches. The school hours were to 
me hours of relief; for I was quick and docile, and my 
master could find no fault with me. But when the school 
broke up, that hour of release, so dear to others, was re- 
garded by me with unutterable terror. Then the lesser boys 
would come round me to taunt the griefs which they them- 
selves, I suppose, must once have felt. They had nothing 
of which to accuse me, except that I was homesick. But in 
the eyes of schoolboys that is the worst offense. There I 
learnt betimes that, with the unfeeling, feeling is a crime; 
and there betimes I sought the refuge of dissimulation. To 
put a good face on the matter, to laugh with those who 
langhed, to pretend that a day or two had sufficed to cure 
all longing for my mother and my home: this was my only 
policy. And the attempt to practice it cost me more pain 
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served, I gave vent to my first sorrows. I remember now, 
with gratitude, one tall, handsome boy who, indignant at my 
persecution, came up one day to disperse my tormentors. I 
recollect that when he had done so I was particularly anxious 
to convince him that my sufferings did not arise from fear 
of my tyrants. ‘* You see,”’ said I, ‘‘that I cannot fight 
them all. But make one of them come out from the rest 
(any one of them), and let me fight him.’’ The boy smiled, 
and seemed to consider a little. At last he, very wisely, 
agreed to my proposal. My tormenters, however, so brave 
when united, were, like most bullies, no heroes when taken 
singly ; and with some difficulty, a boy half a head taller 
than myself was induced to become the representative of the 
rest. I remember that | was dreadfully beaten. But | did 
not give in, and that Was something. Unfortunately for me, 
my protector was high in the school, and seldom at hand; 
so that his interference only increased the malice of my foes. 

At last my homesickness became apparent to the good 
school-mistress. She was some relation to the master; not 
his wife. She sent for me, and accosted me with great kind- 
ness. 

‘“My dear,”’ said she (I see her now—a comely, plump 
matron in a stone-colored silk gown)—‘‘my dear, life con- 
sists of perpetual separations from those we love. You pine 
for your mother. But you will soon see her again. Think 
how much harder is my fate than yours. I have lost a be- 
loved husband. He is dead. I shall never see him more. 
But you see | am resigned and comfortable.” 

‘**How long ago is it since you last saw him, ma’am 
said [. 

** More than twenty years,”’ said the lady. 

‘That is a very long time,” said I, thoughttully, **and 
when I have been twenty years at school, [ dare say I shall 
feel as resigned and confortable as you do at the loss of 
your husband.” 

The good lady never attempted to comfort me again. 


In 1820, at the age of seventeen, Bulwer made his first 
attempt at authorship, and issued a volume of poems 
with the characteristic title : 


ISMAEL 


AN ORIENTAL TALE 
WITH 
OTHER POEMS 
BY 
EDWARD GEORGE LYTTON BULWER 
Written between 
the Age of Thirteen and Fifteen 


The appearance of this volume gave the writer that 
extreme pleasure which youth attaches to anything like 
fame, and his own opinion of his abilities was such as 
to encourage further efforts in the same direction. He 
writes to his mother : | 

I have shewn the Poems to two intelligent friends of mine, 
who all agree that they are extraordinary productions for 
so young a mind, and who by all means recommend their pub- 
lication. To suppose that the eye of Criticism will not find 
out imperfections, is what cannot be expected; but the 
more candid cannot but be pleased with such early Speci- 
mens of poetical genius. They display talents rarely ob- 
servable in an equal degree at such an age; and breathe 
the language of Poetry, with an unusual degree of discre- 
tion in the application of it. 


In 1821 Bulwer entered Trinity College at Cambridge, 
and remained four vears, taking special interest in the 
discussions of the Union Debating Society at a time 
when many young men of future eminence were enrolled 
among its members. He gives his impression of some of 
his 
NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

There was then excellent speaking at that Club. Men 
came from London to hear us. First in readiness and wit, 
in extempore reply, in aptness of argument and illustration, 
in all that belongs to the ‘‘stage play”’ of delivery, was un- 
questionably Praed ; but he wanted all the higher gifts of 
eloquence. He had no passion, be had little power; he 
confided too much in his facility, and prepared so slightly 
the matter of his speeches that they were singularly defi- 
cient in knowledge and substance. In fact, he seemed to 
learn his subject from the speeches of those who went be- 
fore him. But the greatest display of eloquence I ever 
witnessed at the Club was made by a man some years our 
senior, and whotwice came up during my residence to 
grace our debates—the now renowned Macaulay. The first 
of these speeches was on the French Revolution, and it still 
lingers in my recollection as the most heart-stirring effort 
of that true oratory which seizes hold of the passions, tran- 
sports you from yourself, and identifies you with the very 
life of the orator, that it has ever been my lot to hear, sav- 
ing, perhaps, one speech by O’Connell, delivered to an im- 
mense crowd in the open air. Macaulay, in point of power, 
passion, and effect, never equaled that speech in his best 
day in the House of Commons. His second speech, upon 
the Liberty of the Press, if I remember rightly, was a fail- 
ure. During these visits to Cambridge I became acquainted 
with Macaulay. I remember well walking with him, Praed, 
Ord, and some others of the,set, along the College Gardens, 
listening with wonder to that full and opulent converse, 
startled by knowledge so various, memory so. prodigious. 
That walk left me in a fever of emulation. I shut myself 
up for many days in intense study, striving to grasp at an 
equal knowledge : the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer 
me to sleep. 


In 1825, after various love affairs, of which the less 
said the better, Bulwer went to Paris and greatly en- 


han all the tears with which, when I could steal away unob- 


exclusive circle of the Faubourg St. Germain. But he 
soon tired of the aimless life he was living. ‘I left 
Paris abruptly,” he says, ‘‘took an apartment at Ver- 
sailles, where I did not know a soul, and tried the effect 
of healthful physical exercise in restoring the mind to 
that cheerful view of life which is essential to its just 
equilibrium. I had with me my favorite Andaltisian 
horse ; and, rising early, I forced myself to ride out 
daily, in all weathers, for nine or ten hours, till it grew 
dark. I returned home sufficiently fatigued to insure a 
good appetite and asound sleep. All mg life through, I 
have found the necessity of intervals of complete soli- 
tude for the cure of the morbid symptoms. which half. 
solitude engenders.” | 

At this point the autobiography ends, and the story is 
continued by the son. A period of fruitful literary 
activity was commencing in the life of one who was to 
be almost the most prolific writer of his time. ‘‘ Weeds 
and Wildflowers,” a volume of verse, appeared in the 
same year, and the year was made eventful by the ac. 
quaintance formed with Rosina Wheeler, who was to 
become Bulwer’s wife, and to repeat in her own history 
that story of domestic unhappiness which seems to have 
been the fate of the Bulwers through several generations. 
‘For Mrs. Bulwer Lytton the match had no attractions 
of any kind. Her pride, her prudence, her forebodings, 
and her motherly susceptibilities, were all opposed to 
it.” The marriage took place in 1827, and the young 
author and his wife settled at Woodcot, six miles from 
Reading. Bulwer’s personal tastes and habits at this 
time are well described :' 

He was a moderately eariy riser, generally up and about 
by 8 a.m. It was his habit to walk at all seasons, and in 
all weathers, for nearly an hour before breakfast. From 
breakfast till luncheon, at half-past one or two o'clock, the 
time was devoted to composition and correspondence. He 
was a punctual correspondent ; a rapid, and, to his few inti- 
mate friends, a voluminous, letter-writer. During his first 
years of authorship he composed slowly and laboriously — 
afterwards, with great rapidity, rarely correcting a line. 
He had a taste strongly developed and largely indulged 
(which, but for his careful business habits, and an economy 
amounting sometimes, in iittle things, to parsimony, might 
have proved ruinous to him) for building, furnishing, and 
decorating. This taste was the natural outcome of his con- 
structive faculty and his passion for improvement. He was 
always inventing or developing something—his mind and 
body, by the fullest cultivation of all their faculties ; his 
property and income, by the careful study and bold invest- 
ment of all their resources. But be was an 
ardent reformer wherever he recognized a rational promise 
of practical improvement. The same tendency occasioned, 
in early life, his dandyism and love of dress. To make the 
most and best of his personai appearance seemed to him no 
less an obligation of self-respect than to make the most and 
best of his intellectual powers, his moral capacities, and his 
physical faculties. He was a frequent purchaser of 
houses and properties, which he invariably resold at a con- 
siderable profit on his outlay in improving them. Had he 
lived in a hovel, he would have contrived to embellish it ; 
and there are few places occupied by him for any length of 
time on which he did not leave, in some beautiful feature or 
added convenience, the stamp of his creative fancy. 

He was at all times a temperate, not to say abstemious, 
eater and drinker; and although his taste, like that of 
his first hero, Pelham, was fastidious, his appetite, unlike 
that of his last hero, Kenelm Chillingly, was very small. 
In later life he had contracted the habit, common to most 
students and solitary men, of rushing through his meals 
with an impatient rapidity which would have shocked the 
gastronomic conscience of Lord Guloseton. His break- 
fast generally consisted of a piece of dry toast and a cup 
of cold tea, or hot tea impatiently tossed into a tumbler 
half full of cold water ; the remains of which he generally 
carried away with him into his study—stalking out of the 
room, silent, preoccupied, in dressing-gown and slippers 
(dressing-gown long and flowing, and slippers the most 
slipshod), with staring eyes like those of a sleep-walker. 
His dinner, when he dined alone, rarely lasted ten min- 
utes. He was an incessant smoker. Whatever the result 
of his morning’s work, it seldom left, in his manner, any 
perceptible trace of preoccupation when once he had put 
it aside. The rest of the afternoon, till four o’clock, was 
generally employed in exercise or social intercourse, riding, 
driving, walking, or visiting. At the time I am speaking of, 
people dined early ; and six o’clock was, I believe, the cus- 
tomary dinner hour at Woodcot. Literary work was 
resumed from four‘to six, and from ten to twelve, or later; 
but these last hours were more generally passed in reading 
than in writing. 


Bulwer’s aim-was now clear, and his energies were 
called out by the responsibilities he had undertaken. 
All manner of anonymous work was thrown off by his 
ready pen, and in June, 1828, ‘‘ Pelham,” the first of a 
long series of striking works of fiction, appeared with. 
out the author’sname, ‘‘ The Disowned,” ‘‘ Devereux,” 
and ‘‘ Paul Clifford” followed in rapid succession, and 
in the same year in which the latter appeared Bulwer 
entered Parliament. With his appearance on the politi- 


cal stage Bulwer entered a wider and more commanding 
sphere of work; his acquaintance with Disraeli and 
many other. leaders of English opinion began, and the 
second volume of this interesting work leaves him at the 


larged his knowledge of society by mingling with the 


age of twenty-six, on the threshold of a remarkable 
career, 3 
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FINANCIAL. 


The steps initiated by the House and 
Senate Committees at Washington respect- 
ing the necessary legislation in behalf of 
our National Banking system, while they 
have not, as yet, led to any definitely set 
tled course of action, have clearly indi- 
cated that our public men are alive to the 
necessities of the case. We pointed out 
in our last that certain legislation was es- 
sential to prevent the serious, if not disas- 
trous, contraction of National Bank cur- 
rency, a contraction which may prove 
both violent and radical in its suddenness 
and volume if not checked now in its 
earlier stage. Senator Sherman, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Jurrency in the Senate, seems to recognize 
the need of a prompt remedy from the na- 
ture of his bill, which is now being con- 
sidered in committee, and which permits 
the banks to circulate on ninety per cent. 
of the market value of their deposited 
bonds. Other devices are being contem- 
plated for placing our bank circulation on 
a more permanent basis ; one, for instance, 
by issuing three per cent. bonds with which 
to take up the four per cent. bonds now held 
by the banks, by paying the holder a cer- 
tain percentage of premium for his four 
per cent. bonds as an inducement for him 
to make the exchange. This seems very 
practicable, and if it can be accom- 
plished will prove a very substantial 
and permanent remedy. The difficulty 
in dealing with this subject by Con- 
gress is found in the dense ignorance 
which prevails in the mind of the aver- 
age Congressman respecting questions of 
finance, and in the additional fact that, 
while it is necessary that the question 
should be treated from a_ non-partisan 
standpoint, there are enough demagogues 
in the National Legislature who would 


not hesitate to maintain a party opposition 


against all legislation favoring the bank- 
ing system, at the expense of disaster to 
the system itself and the vast commercial 
interests which it fosters. To such men 
we would say, beware how yov trifle with 
such widely extended interests ; the deli- 
cate machinery of our finances must not 
be made the football of parties ; the peo- 
ple will hold you toa strict account for 
such recklessness. But we look with hope 
on the early steps which the leaders seem 

_ inclined to take, and have confidence that 
a partial good will come from these at- 
tempts. The general condition of the 
stock and bond markets for the week just 
passed, on the whole, reflects a steadily 
returning confidence on the part of invest- 
ors, and a stronger disposition with the 
great leaders to defend their respective 
properties against the raids of those who 
for months have sought to depreciate the 
market valuation of the whole list of divi- 
dend and non-dividend shares. 


With a settlement of the questions of | 


difference with reference to rates, which 
are now being discussed among the man- 
agers of the different trunk roads both 
in the East and in the Northwest, and the 
adjustment of a satisfactory basis for the 
pooling of earnings in place of the one 
which was broken up recently in the 
case of the Northwestern roads, this 
improvement, we believe, will be of a 
more marked and permanent character. 


The Stock Exchange has suffered a con-' 
tinued and almost unbroken period of | 


depression for three years—a period un-_ 


exampled, in point of endurance and. 


extent of shrinkage, in the experience of 
its oldest members. And the whole list 
of first-class stocks, as well as the more 
speculative ones, have alike shared in 
this decline, which, with the former 
class, has proved out ofall proportion 
with the actual conditions affecting 
values. Indeed, it is true that a given 
tendency in speculation, as in mercantile 
affairs, usually runs to excess and carries 
values altogether too high or too low, 
as the case may be. That the present 
period has nearly or quite spent itself 
begins to seem clear to the more con- 
servative minds, and, as we have said, 
the symptoms point to a gradual change 


due, or who are contemplating realizing 


in tone and temper. When money is a 

drug in the market at two per cent., 
and railway stocks paying and earning 
seven per cent. are selling at from 
seventy-five to ninety-five per cent. of 
their par value, it is not strange that 
capitalists should conclude that it is high | 
time to secure larger holdings against. 
the inevitable reverse movement. This! 
process of accumulation is now going | 
on, and will soon produce its effect. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


$1,457,800 
Specie, incréase................ . 5,193,200 
Legal Tender, increase..... . 2,822,300 
Deposits, increase............... 8,303,500 
Reserve, increase............... 5,989,625 


This makes the surplus reserve over 
$14,000,000, which adds so much 
additional money to the large amount 
already seeking emplovment at two per 
cent. 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 
AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or United 
States Called Bonds past due or falling 


the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s, we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 
their views. 

We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 
found in the market. 


Accounts of and 
individuals received, subject to check at 
sight. 


— 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 


Called United States Bonds 
Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (uncalled) or other 
approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


MO N 


Address 
& NEWPORT, Paul, Minn. 


etti in esto t. 
Land Loans Princibal aad guaran: 


Guaranty based on capital of $15,000. Rafer to 
any Send for Texas 
Loan Agency Texas. 


uaintance Cade, Soe. 


Gola 360" 10c; 
» 10c.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, l0c.; 12 Bitpper Cards, 15¢.; 
risian Gems, name hidden by hand holding boquet, 30c. 
12 Photograph Cards, send photogra ph, we will retar: 
it, 50c. Ageut’s Outfit, Ane Premium fo 
every order amounting to >Hi. or more given free. 
BLA the NK C varierv of any Card house in the Worl: 
K GARD for ‘printers and Stationert. 


Those answering an Advertisement wili 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


IS NOT: 


devote] to the interests of a patty or a 


A DENOMINATIONAL jeurnal 


sect. 


‘A CHURCH NEWS paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical ma- 


chinery. | 
A THEOLOGICAL paper: devoted to acrimonious debates about abstruse doc- 
trines. 

A WEEKLY SCRAP paper: made up of scissorings of other news. 
papers 

A DAILY paper: reprinted in the form of a weekly. 

A §TORY paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


iT 


A NEWS paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and inter 
preting it. 3 

A OHRISTIAN paper: applying to every practical question—social, political, do- 
mestic, and personai—the principles taught in the New Testament. 

A PROGRESSIVE paper: teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may 
be better prepared for to-morrow. > 

A COMPREHENSIVE paper: concerned with everything that concerns the weil 
being of men and women. 

A HOME paper: edited at home, and for home reading. 

A HELPFUL paper: aiming in every article to make its readers, better, wiser, 
happier. 

A FEARLSSS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction. 


An INTERESTING paper : edited on the principle that ‘If you can’t make a paper 
so attractive that people will be eager to read it, you had better not make it at 


all.” 


[TS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 


The Outlook. 
The Three Creat Cities. 


The Spectator. 

Inquiring Friends. 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences. Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk. 
Sunday-School Papers. Sunday Afternoon. 


Books and Authors. 


ITS SPIRIT IS: 


CHRISTIAN, PROGRESSIVE, 
CATHOLIC, CONSERVATIVE, 
HELPFUL, FEARLESS, 
THOUGHTFUL, INTERESTING. 
ED i‘ TORS : 


LYMANSABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


assisted by many of the best-known writers as contributors. 


TERMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION : 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


| $3.00 per Annum ; $2.50 to Clergymen, in advance. 
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We would remind our subscribers that 
at this season of the year the only form of 
acknowledgment of money received for 
renewals which wecan well be expected to 
make is the change in the date of the ad- 
dress label. Some of our subscribers have 
written us lately suggesting a further no- 
tification of receipt. We would gladly 
write a personal letter to each one in ac- 
knowledgment of the evidence of full ap- 
preciation of The Christian Union which 
the most of our readers show by sending 
in renewals ‘‘on time ;” but we believe 
that the time and money which would nec- 
essarily be spent in doing this can better 
be used, to the advantage of all, in keep- 
ing the character and qualities of The 
Christian Union up to and above the stand- 
ard, and in extending its circulation 
among thoughtful readers in every part of 
the world. 

As we said last week, one or two num- 
bers may reach you with unchanged date 
after you have forwarded your renewal, 
owing to unavoidable delays. After mak- 
ing a fair allowance of time, if you have 
reasen to believe that your letter has failed 
to reach us, or that any error has been 
made, please Jet us hear from you, andthe 
matter shall have immediate attention. 

We think that you will see the necessity 
and wisdom of this arrangement. 


WHAT DO YOUR NEIGHBORS 
READ? 


Ought you not to feel a deep interest in 
the question of what kind of literature 
find its way into the hands of the reading 
people of the community in which you 
live? What is more important than that 
the right sort of ‘‘ brain food” should be 
used by the individuals and families with 
whom you come in contact each day, and 
whose thoughts and tastes go to make up 
‘public opinion” about you? Does it 
not become a sort of duty which you owe 
yourself, as well as your friends, to circu- 
late as freely as possible any form of lit- 
erature in which you believe, and in which 
you have found something to help and 
stimulJate your thoughts healthfully ? 

Our faith in The Christian Union leads 
us to think that you cannot fail to recog- 
nize in it one of the mediums by which 
you can help to direct safely and surely 
the course of public thought. It is our 
hope that you will feel willing to lend 
freely your own file of the p»per; to call 
attention to the leading editorials, etc., 
which meet your views ; to suggest to us 
the sending special copies of the paper to 
friends whom you think likely to be inter- 
ested in particular articles. By such 
methods as these you can help all parties. 


REMEMBER. 


(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and “ Plymouth 


Pulpit’’ together will be sent one year for | arei 


$4; The Christian Union and the ‘‘ Century 
Magazine ’’ for 36.40; The Christian Union 
and the ‘English Mlustrated Magazine, ” 
$4.15, etc., etc. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


The Christian Union acknowledges the 
receipt of twenty dollars for the ’Longshore- 
men from A. M. 


HEATING SMALL PLANT 
HOUSES. 


The following plan for heating sinall 
green houses and conservatories is recom- 
mended by a writer in the ‘‘ American 
Garden :”’ 

“While employed,” he says, ‘‘some 
years ago in England by a gentleman who 
found that the usual brick flues required 
more time and attention than could be 
given by his gardener, I constructed a 
cistern under the plant stand, the whole 
length of the house. This tank was made 
of planks, the joints laid in white lead. 
Over its entire length was placed a box 
six inches deep, and containing sand, which 
served asa cover, and was used for the 


propagation of various plants by cuttings.” 


The heating apparatus consisted of a small 
copper boiler holding about eight gallons, 
From the top of this a lead pipe communi- 
cated with the top of the cistern,and anoth«r 
pipe, protected against the fire, ran fro: 
the bottom of the tank to the bottom of 
the boiler. The management of this a} 
paratus required but little care and time, 
while a continuous and uniform heat wi~ 
maintained at a comparatively small cvosi. 

have since fitted up a similar an 
still less expensive apparatus, in which th» 
boiler of the kitchen range supplied th: 
necessary heat, and common iron gas pipe- 
were used for conveyance of water. 

“Tt will readily be perceived that the 
large body of warm water will keep up a 
more sterdy and uniform heat than could 
be produced by pipes alone; and if the 
supply pipe is carried to the extreme end 
of the tank, the water will be kept in con- 
stant circulation. 

‘Various modifications, adapted to ex- 
isting conditions, might be suggested. For 
a small room an ordinary stove could be 
used ; and as there is little or no pressure 
of steam, almost any metallic vessel that 
holds water may be made toserve the pur- 
pose of a boiler.” 


AMBERG’S 


PEERLESS ” 
LETTER FILE. 


To any one having an extensive corre- 
spondence, a complete method of filing 
letters is invaluable. We have had a long 
experience with the ‘‘ Peerless” in The 
Christian Union office, and we can say 
that it saves a great amount of labor, and 
furnishes the most complete method of 
filing letters of which we have any know)- 
edge. It can be indexed in any way you 
choose, so that letters of each department | 
of the most extensive business can be 
found in a moment. 

The files are made of any size to suit 
any demand, from the extensive corre- 
spondence of a newspaper subscription 
department to more limited private cor- 
respondence, and the prices range accord- 


ingly. 


MOTHERS, “individually and _ collect- 
ively, without a single Pg pronounce 
Madame Cough the most 
pleasant and efficacious remedy for the cure 
of Coughs, Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., 
etc., in children, that has yet been given to 


CABINET 


public. They say it always acts like a 
charm. Children really like it. Price 25, 50, 
and 75 cents. 


Breakfast Cocoa, as a beverage, is univer- 
sally conceded superior to all other drinks for 
the weary man of business or the more ro- 
bust laborer. The preparations of Walter 
Baker & Co. have long been the standard of 
merit in this line, and our readers who pur- 
chase ‘“‘ Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa’’ will find it 
a most healthful, delicious, and invigorating 


beverage. 


The comfort afforded is worth many times the cost 

Wilsonia etic Insoles. Cold Feet 
ng them, and they ward 
Coughs, Sore! Throat, and op Sold 
by druggists and shoe ¢ dealers. Price 


SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of care- 
tully selected flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire them, say so 
when you send in your subscrip- 
tion, and the seeds will be matled 


|\to you after the Ist of January. 


Perhaps a friend can use them if 
you cannot. 


Drawers of a Cu inet. The index in each 
Iiie has 25 divisions, giving 1s many spaces 
or compartments for separating the papers, 
thereby assuring quick access to uny Ictter 
when wanted. 


Amberg’s “ PEERLESS a Cabinet Letter 


OVER 6,000 IN- USE. 


These Cabinet Letter Files are made in many sizes, ranging from the siuallest of six Files to the 
of one hundred ormore. As latcly improved, they combine all the desirable points wanted 1n a complete Le 
File; are clegantly and substanticlly made, the wood-work being of the best seasoncd Black Walnut, veneers 
with fittings of brass znd steel, nickel-plated. They can be arranged for any class of correspondence, a 


to any requirement. 
Tlnstrated Catalogue on application to 


CAMERON, AMBERG, 


se Duane Street, New York. 71 & 73 ie erect. Chicago. 27 Little Britain, Lendon 


& CO., Sole Manufactureis, 


ES 


ness. 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 


a Complete Outfits for Work-sh 
Lathes for W 

=s Saws, Scroll Saws Mortisers, Tenon- 
= ers, etc., etc. Ma 
scriptive Catalogue 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


No. 2268 Main Street, 


Machinery. 


Metal. Circular 


ines on trial if desired. De- 


and Price List 


Rockford, Il. 


ap ihe 


RINK’S Patent Reflee 
Cheapest and thc 


to churches and thetr 


e Creat Church LICHT. cain 


tors give the 

eat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windecs, 

Pariocs, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. 

gant designs. Send size room. Get circular and A discount 
I. P. FRINK, 


Most Powerful, the Seftes 


New and ele- 


1 Pearl N. Y.- 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St., near sth Ave., N. Y. 


‘CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


1826. Church, Chapel, Sc Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton West Fighth 


Church 5. Banners. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


4 Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

sy and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. Prices and cata- 

, logues sent free. dress 

MCSHANE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, ett. 
Send for Hand- Book, free, to 
J. & FR. 
| Carmine St.. New 
Suit No. 1 
= Plush 
z Aagterry 
— 
| = MA LL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mass 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Belis ot Fure Co r and Tin for Chur 
Sehoo's Fire ,Farma, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati. 


¥FLoripa ANNUAL 


For 1884, 


Ce TAINS AN INTRODUCTION BY MRS. 

Harriet cher Stowe; 200 of the 
most reliable information for the settler, tourist, 
and sportsman ; statistical tables of the grea test 
value; anda large, new sectional map of Fior- 
ida in colors. Pride, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


Address Annvat, 140 Nassau Street. 
New York City. — 


DEAFNESS CURED! 


RAPIDLY and COMPLETEL 
stored. New methods: RAREFACTION, ECTRO- MEDICATIO®: 
Simple, Painless. Fall detailsfrom Vedicea! Director ot 


THE AURAL CLINIC, 177 6T1t 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri. 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctor’s bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (4¢1b and Ib) by Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists. 
England. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each ‘“‘want.” Cards 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line,no card to exceed 10 agate iines.] 


I wish to secure the services of an assistant for 
office and editorial work, upon a long-established 
publication. To a competent person, with a 
small amount of capital to invest, a moderate 
salary will be paid for the first half year. After 
six months’ successful experience, a more respon- 
sible position will be tendered, and the compen- 
sation proportionately increased.. Address Pub- 
lisher, P. 0. Box 2,439, 39, Boston, Mass. 


Country Home.—A small A small family, without chil- 
dren, would like, on reasonablefterms, to take two 
or three, to care for, and to teach if desired. 
Young children or invalids tenderly cared for. 
Address Box 32, Manuet, N. Y. 


Private Tutoring.—An experienced teacher of 
classics, common and higher English, including 
bookkeeping, would like private pupils in Brook- 
lyn. Highest testimonials. Address P., care 
The Christian Union. 


A Position in a business house in or near New 
York, for a lad eighteen years of age, who is ca- 
pable, bright, and not afraid of work. Good 
testimonials given. Address C. F. N., care Tho 
Christian Union. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The ice crop this year bids fair to be 
of such proportions as will deiight the 
hearts of the icemen. The yield on the 
Hudson River between New York and 
Troy is expected to be about 3,000,000 
tons. 

—Another claimant to the estate of the 
late Alexander T. Stewart has arisen in 
the person of John Stewart, of Jolnson, 
Vt., who has taken legal steps to establish 
his identity. Judge Hilton regards the 
suit as a blackmailing affair. 

—The remains of Captain Webb, the 
noted swimmer, whose life was lost last 
summer in an ineffectual attempt to swim 
the rapids below Niagara, were exhumed 
on January 10, placed in a fine coffin, and 
removed to Oakland Cemetery at Suspen- 
sion Bridge. 

—The storm and high tide of January 
9 played terrible havoc all along the 
coast of the Middle States. Over $100,000 
worth of damage was done at Coney 
Island, while along the Jersey coast,, in 
the vicinity of Atlantic City, it is said the 
loss will not fall short of $50,000. 

—That time and patience will in the 
end succeed in taming the shyest of 


-nature’s little creatures is apparently 


shown by the success of a Californian 
lady who bas so far domesticated two 
tiny humming birds as to have them fly 


to her and sip honey from a spoon held 


in her hand. 

—The class of 1829 of Harvard College 
held its annual reunion at the Parker 
Hous? in Boston on the evening of Jan- 
uary 10. The class is a distinguished one, 
and on its list has the names of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Freeman Clarke, 
and others celebrated in the law, the cler- 
gy, and in letters. 

—Sir Arthur Sullivan, who-has been 
painfully ill since the production of his 
new opera, ‘‘ Princess Ida,” from neural- 
gia brought on by overwork and exhaus- 
tion, is a most restless patient. He is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to resume his profes- 
sional labors in spite of the strict orders 
of the physicians for rere and pro- 
longed rest. 

—The New York Fanciers’ Club will 
give its second annual exhibition in Madi- 
son Square Garden, January 23 to 30, 
1884, Fanciers from all partsof the United 
States will send their finest and most val- 
uable birds and pets to compete for the 
prizes, and upwards of three thousand 
specimens of fancy poultry, pigeons, cage 
birds, cats, and pets of all kinds will be 
on exhibition in the great Garden. Two 
thousand chickens will be hatched during 
the show by ten artificial hatchers . 

—A pilgrimage to the tomb of King 
Victor Emmanuel took place in Rome 
January 9. Pilgrims were present from 
all parts of Italy, and over sixty thou- 
sand people were estimated to have been 
present, representing the six great prov- 
inces of the kingdom. Many of the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and the East were 
also represented, and the huge procession, 
after marching through the principal 
streets of the city, centered at the Pan- 
theon, in .which the tomb is erected, and 


_ for two hours defiled before the monu- 


ment, upon which were cast four hundred 
wreaths and many floral tributes. To 
add a climax to the excitement, a ‘‘ crank” 
climbed to the top of the obelisk opposite 
the Pantheon, and attempted to stab him- 
self ; but his attempts to give sucha “‘ free 
show” were promptly squelched by the 
soldiers. It is not said how, but the act 
must have been difficult, considering that, 
by his elevated position, the man had the 
best of it. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 


Professor Adolph Ott, New York, says of 
the Acid Phosphate: ‘‘I have been enabled 
to devote myself to hard mental labor from 
shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the 
evening, without experiencing the slightest re- 
laxation, and I would not now at any rate 


dispense with it.” 


ILY 
sf” 
per REG Stool, Boo roviding order is given an news- Al r SIX YEARS. 
GULAR PRICE, 865.00. without Stoo and Music. (GoN and NEW YORK ! ah 

It ig handsomely built, for the Parlor, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School, and) is an orna for 

he parlor of the millionaire, Pate so gag orthe faraway Western farmer, &c. BRIEF DESCRI ‘ON : Ga = ye | 
New Style, No. 700, Height, nches ; Length, 41 inches; Depth, 23 inches ; Weight, aak about 325 pounds. BINT | At, 


FIFTEEN USEFUL STOPS, NAMELY:— 
Powerful BOX SUB-BASS; | 5, DIAPASON, 
2, Double OCTAVE COUPLER, Sve end | 
Couples Ovtaves Kightand Lett; | 6, DULCIANA, 
Powerful Five Octaves Golden Reeds are 


3, VOIX CELESTE, thrown open by thisStop; tone, “London” 
Opens set Three Octave Reeds, giving very Btyle ; | 
charming, sweet, melodious tone ; 7 vox HUMANA 

4, FRENCH HORN, Tremulant; which imitates by a FAN a LCT 
Imitatesa Full Orchestra and Brass Band; | WHEEL the Haman Voice ; = 

8 ONE; 9 Piccolo 10, Holian,; ll, Clarionet 12, Ceilo ; 13, Vox Jubilante ; it, 

] Clara : 15, rand 0 Organ Knee Btop. The last eight sto 


to a grand burst at harmon: 
Orcrn, must be heard to he apprec THUNDERING TONES, 
This original Cabinet Organ contains FIVE pare GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS 


erg ee —lst, Five (5) Oct ave Set Diapason or Paris Reeds ; 2d, Five (5) full Set Dulciana GOLDEN — : =: 
ds, toned “ London” style ; 3d, Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three full Octaves; 4th, A. 

One a) Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds; 5th Two 2) or JONG! eee woe ee es 

each of Piccolo and Saxaphone Reeds combined. The above Five of Reeds a : . eee = 


entirely. original and are proonats. by patents obtained at “the UN ITED STATES 
PATENT OFFICE. ‘his beautiful NOFORTE UPRIGHT PARLOR OR CABINET aa 
contains Five Full Octaves, One Manual or Key Board, Handsome Waln"t Case, Recep 
ower), S rings, &¢ ht Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Sweil, 
h the tall p this O be obtained at pleasure by use of the knee 
without removing the hands from the Keyboard. 
MIDWINTER OFFER. —I desire every home within the reach of civilization 
to poss <~ one cf my matchiess Organs and to this end only I make this offer. 
Parlor Organ,with Book, Stooland Masic, complete, more d, $35.00 oo 
deitvered oncars at W ashington, New Jersey, Ft IRO 
er is acce en ofthisn ne -wspaper. 
CLIP THE FOLLOWING NID WITH ORDER. .4 


Hil |! 

| 


Remen osecure syoushou ra cé Detore 
limited time he sexpired. an by long orresponde nce. My role object 
isto have this popular Organ introduced, withouta moment’s delay, intoevery household 
throughout civilization, ag early and as quickly as possible, Iam will to offer the 
first instrument at a sacrifice to introduce, as every one sold go far has sold others. in 
one ticular instance wiry at $65 each, have the first Organ purchased. 


Hilt 


to this advertisement. If they are from home mail this offer to - If you can con- 


. 
> 


veniently help me extend the sale of these Popular Inst 
ciate youre If you arein need of an ( you 
ffer at once, as it will not be repeated. Let me neers hem mind, is 
that I will not from the above offer.) (a O ER EDIATELY. 
DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, 
COSTIVENESS BURPEE 5 IRONCLAD WATERMELON - 
affects seriously all the digestive and . As the introducers of the now celebrated 
assimilative organs, including the Kid- 
neys. When these organs are so affected, B E'S MAMMOTH 
they fail to extract from the blood the IRON NCLAD tse such decided points of supe- 
uric acid, Which, carried through the cir- be With all lovers of fine melcas, while 
causes Rheumatism and Neu- The shape is the 
raigia. 
The functions of the Liver are also any other melon; most delicious, rich sugary 
ronclad grows 
i uniformly to a larger size than any other rari- 
ety known. Und di Iti 
Bilious Disorders. had hundreds of melons weighing tom 
t 
Among g the warning symptoms of Bilious- tbe Vigorous early, and 
4 from th ld 4 
W eakness, Fey er, Dimness of Vi ision, ness or tonaclty tn the coating we 100 it 
of Skin, Pains in the Side, CASH. "PRIZES. FOR | 
ack and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred PEF AT 
Tongue, Irrecularity in the action of the © BUR EE iS GOLDEN HEART LETT 
Bowels. V omitine, , and remains OFF y for ER & packets, $1.00. 
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